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It is no small satisfaction to the writer of the 
following pages, that they have been honoured 
with the approbation of individuals who possess 
the most favourable opportunities for bringing 
the principles here recommended to the test of 
practical utility. The advantages arising out 
of a wider sphere of observation, have not 
been attended with any material change in the 
views presented in this work. Confirmation has 
been added to most of them ; and, in this con- 
nexion, it may not be improper to avow a more 
settled persuasion, that the superior advantages 
of home education for females exist principally 
in theory ; while, in point of fact, the system of 
a well-regulated school, will be generally found 
to include the best preparation for the circum- 
stances of future life. 

Denmark Hill, 
June 21, 1827. 
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PREFACE. 



Babject of Educalioii hw been 
idf of late years, with a degree 
lentioD^aiid a measure of ability, 
Mrtionate to its universal interest, 
great importance^ While the 
ITS of many able writers have 
fibuted so lai^ly to the estab- 
tent of general principles of 
cation, and to the illustration 
B practice, it is to be appre- 
led, that the publication of a 
k so much inferior in its pre- 
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IV PREFACE. 

tensions, will carry with it an air 
of presumption. The aim of the 
writer is however humble, and a 
very moderate share of attention 
and success, will be more than 
adequate to her expectations* 

By the greater number of modern 
writers on' this subject, the plan of 
home education for females, appears 
to have been decidedly preferred, 
and principally contemplated ; while 
the mode of tuition, the general 
regulations, and the moral discipline 
of ladies' schools, which will form 
the main subject of this work, have 
been treated only incidentally, or 
even avoided as presenting too 
many necessary exceptions to im* 



portant rules, and consequently, 
incapable of being reduced to any 
rational system. The same leading 
principles, under certain modifica- 
tions, are however equally applicable 
to public and to private Education ; 
and while many of the plans which 
have proved usefal in small fami- 
lies, may seem too refined, as well 
as too complicated to be generally 
introduced into schools, it cannot 
be doubted, that in these, as in 
other human concerns, the most 
essential rules will be found thennost 
practicable, and the most important 
objects, at the same time, the most 

attainable. 

/> 

To arrange a few general obser- 
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VI PRBFAGB. 

vations on this topic, with a view 
of applying them to the ordinary- 
routine of school occupations, is the 
object of the present undertaking. 
It is not the intention of the writer 
to offer suggestions to those from 
whom it would be more for her 
advantage to receive them ; and 
who, by their superior attainments 
and long experience, are well 
qualified for their important station. 
With the exception of what may 
appear mistaken in theory, or erro- 
neous in practice, the following 
remarks will probably be esteemed 
at once too obvious to require illus^ 
tration, and too familiar to be entitled 
to notice. It must however be 
admitted, that many young persons, 
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too many even :of those who have 
been educated with a direct view 
to this object, enter on an arduous 
task of instruction, with very inade* 
quate ideas of the difficulties they 
must encounter, or of the serious 
responsibility which they are about 
to incur. * Nor can they be too 
frequently reminded, that, to pre- 
serve an honourable independence 
by means of their own exertions, 
however laudable in itself, ought not 
to be the sole, or even the chief 
abject of their solicitude, when the 
hopes of a future world are intrusted 
to their care. 

It is one of the melancholy 
consequences of those frequent 



reverses in the commercial world, 
of which the present times afford 
so many examples, that numbers of 
young women are suddenly reduced 
from circumstances of ease and 
aiBuence, to a state of complete 
dependence cm their own talents 
and industry for the means of a 
moderate support. The education 
of children offers them a natural, 
and, in many instances, a suitable 
resource ; but it is not probable that 
they will, in general, enter with other 
feelings than those of apprehension 
and reluctance, on the duties of a 
sphere, necessarily associated with 
many painful recollections, and pre- 
senting, at first view, little to console 
them for all that they have been 
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compelled to resign. To sach, as 
possessing the requisite qualifica- 
tions, are yet dismayed at the 
prospect before them, it may be 
justly and earnestly represented, 
that, to the diligent and conscien- 
tious, there can arise no insuperable 
difficulty. And while a constant, 
deep, and lively interest, added to 
a sensible pleasure in die society 
and in the improvement of young 
people, will be found indispensably 
necessary to ensure the humblest 
measure of success ; that success 
which will generally attend well- 
directed efforts, will become in itself 
an improving source of interest and 
delight. Thus, by a happy inter- 
change of cause and eflFect, the 
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difficulties of this arduous occupa- 
tion will be continually diminished 
in proportion as its enjoyments are 
increased; and every advance in 
knowledge and experience, will* 
strengthen and confirm that well* 
founded hope of usefiilhess, ivbich, 
to a well-regulated mind, is the 
most animating, and the most 
powerfiil incentive to exertion. And, 
if it must be admitted^ that the 
education of x^hildren is a task, 
which few, having duly weired the 
responsibility attending it, would 
presume to undertake, it is equally 
true, that still fewer will relinquish 
it withou^t regret, after having 
acquired a genuine taste for its 
pleasures. 
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To offer tlie result of a little 
eacperience to those who hare had 
no previous opportunity of acquiring 
it, and to pretent to them, in a 
small compass^ a series of observa- 
tions, which, possessing no clahn to 
oiigiiiality, m^ay not be equally 
destitute of practical utility, is a 
design, which will, it is hoped, be 
regarded with indulgence, if not 
with approbation. Probably there 
are few, the fruits of whose limited 
experience, if fairly produced, would 
be absolutely incapable of adding 
any thing to the general stock of 
knowledge, or to the resources of 
human happiness. 

The plea of contracted leisure 
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cannot be urged with propriety in 
excuse for any defects in the 
materials, the arrangement, or the 
execution of this little work. It is 
neither a hasty, nor an inconsiderate 
performance, and all its imperfections 
are justly chargeable on the inability, 
rather than the inattention of the 
writer. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



In offering a few general observations 
preparatory to the immediate object 
of this work, it is unnecessary to in- 
stitute a formal comparison between 
the respective advantages of a public 
and of a private education for young 
ladies, or even to deny, that, after 
having formed an accurate estimate 
of each, the balance will generally 
be found in favour of the latter. To 
those parents, who, regarding their 
offspring as the heirs of immortality, 
seek to render every species of in- 
struction, and all the discipline of 
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2 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

early life, subservient to the great end 
of their existence, the associations 
and the pursuits of childhood will 
appear too important to be entirely 
c'L.d to ly other superintea' 
dence than their own. And the 
feelings of natural a£Pection will thus 
unite with many serious considera- 
tions> in inducing a preference of 
home education ; respecting whicb^ 
it may be fairly coacede<)^ that it 
affords opportunities of communis 
eating the most valuable ixi9tructiQ&9 
of watching and correcting the temr 
per, and of aiding the gradu^ 
development of the rising character^ 
which cannot be ensured m an equsl 
degree, in the best regulated $chooA<9 
These advantages however, if uoA 
altogether neglected, are too ftch 
qu^idy counterbalanced by many ajo^ 
most serious evils ; some of whicb 
are too ohvious, and unhappily tiiQ 
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well known by experience, to reqaire 
particular enumeration. Sach, for in- 
stance, as arise from deficiency of 
resolution in a mother, from her 
want of confidence in a governess, 
from occasional, if not frequent, 
opposition of sentiment between 
them, which children seldom faU to 
discover, and of which, when dis- 
covered, they newer fail to take 
advantage. Ta these may be added, 
the' successive changes in the super- 
Uiteudenee of the school-room, which, 
whietfaer they are the result of ca- 
price, of unreasonable expectations 
on either side, or of circumstances 
that could be neither foreseen nor 
prevented, are eqn^y m^favourable 
in their influence on the improvement 
of the children. All these evils, how- 
ever, and many others, more of less 
intimately connected with them, may 
in general be prevented or ohviated.^ 

b2 



4 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

when the mind of a parent is fully 
awakened to their nature and ten- 
dency, and consequently impressed 
with the necessity of constant vigi- 
lance and self-command. But even 
in the absence of all injudicious 
indulgence, it is not so easy to coun- 
teract the influence of that exclusive 
attention, that anxious, evident, and 
unceasing solicitude, of which chil- 
dren, educated at home, are so 
frequently the objects, and in the 
propriety of which, they so readily 
learn to acquiesce. The infant mind 
will take its complexion from the 
elements on which it subsists, and 
the efiects of direct adulation on the 
hearts of children, are scarcely less 
certain, or more pernicious, than the 
habitual consciousness of their own 
importance, which is the natural 
result of their daily observation and 
experience. To be the centre of the 
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I 

little circle in which they move, and 
which, to them, is the whole world ; 
to see their parents, their governess, 
their masters, devoted to their im- 
provement and happiness, if not 
subservient to their caprices ; to be 
destitute, at the same time, of the 
means of comparing their own abili* 
ties and attainment^ with those of 
their equals in age and station^ are 
circumstances, which, to . say the 
least, will not be esteemed decidedly 
favourable to the growth, or well 
adapted for the exercise, of genuine 
humility. Selfishness and pride, the 
prevailing vices of , human nature, 
will be insensibly fostered ; and that 
egotism, which is the bane of every 
private and social virtue, will too 
frequently form the basis of the cha- 
racter, unless the warm feelings of 
the youthful heart are early turned into 
the channel of gratitude ; a sentiment 

b3 



6 INTRODUCTOHY ftSMARKLS. 

w^ich will find its first objects in 
those friendS) from whose ^dJxhinl 
care every comfort and every advaa«> 
tage immediately proceed ; and which 
must ultimately be directed to the 
Supreme Author of our bdng» and 
the Almighty Parent of all our 
mercies. 

The competition of talent^ added 
to the diversity of views, feelings, and 
habits, and the occasional opposition 
of mterests, which will subsist in a 
greater or less degree in every school^ 
will naturally lead to a moderate, 
and essentially correct ' estimate of 
individual merit, by means of which 
every child may readily find the pro-* 
per level of her own understanding 
and acquirements^ in the little com- 
munity of which she is a member.. 
If, however, the peculiar dangers, 
arising from an excess of seif-com-' 
placency, are more easily avoided ia 
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public^ ttrnn iit private education, it 
must be acldiowledged, that the 
former pi^es^:^ Dther difficulties, 
equally, if not more formidable ; and 
sometinrcs iuTolves a trial of prin* 
^ple, ii^ich ought never to be 
^countered without mature delibe- 
ration cm tiie part of a parent, and 
suitable preparation on that of the 
child. 

Much has been said of the danger 
of exposing girls to the mixed 
society and uncertain associations 
of a school ; and, witli referi^ice to 
large schools, every objection of this 
nature may be applicable in its full 
extent and force. En such establish* 
mients, the necessary evil will, in 
general, so far counterbalance the 
probable benefit of so extended an 
mterc<mrse with a world, bearing, in 
some respects, too near a resem* 
blance to the world at large, that 

B 4 



8 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

few circumstances will altogether 
justify an experiment, hazardous in, 
its nature, and sometimes fatal in its 
result. The increased, and still in- 
creasing, number of schools, will have 
an obvious tendency to diminish their 
size ; and, in a few years, most of 
them will probably be reduced to a 
scale on which many schools « are 
formed at present; and which may 
admit of combining^ in a consider- 
able degree, the advantages of a 
public with those of a private educa- 
tion. In these small establishments, 
when under proper regulation, the 
attention paid to individuals may be 
particular, without becoming exclu-. 
sive; sufficient opportunity may be 
afforded for a useful comparison of 
talent, without necessarily producing 
the effects of violent emulation ; and 
that complete seclusion, which, in 
childhood, no less than at every 
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other period of life, manifestly tends 
to contract the range of the ideas^ 
and to induce or confirm many pre- 
judices, may be avoided, without 
multiplying, to a dangerous extent, 
the risk of meeting with unsuit- 
able companions, and pernicious 
examples. 

On the whole, it may be affirmed, 
with some, appearance of reason, of 
different modes of education, as of 
various forms of government, " That 
" which is best administered is best." 
If. indeed, the temporary separation 
of girls from the society of home, 
and from the immediate care of their 
best and kindest friends, be supposed 
to involve a sacrifice, for which no 
advantages will fully compensate, 
the establishment of schools for 
young ladies, may be esteemed in 
itself an evil; for which, however, 
in the present state of society, there 

B 5 
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can be no adequate or universal 
remedy. Many young persons must 
either be educated at school/ or 
remain at home, in a state of igno-* 
ranee and neglect ; as there are 
many parents whose circumstanceSt 
occupations, or habits, totally pre^ 
elude the possibility of a proper 
attention to the instruction and ma* 
nagement of their children. And» 
whether the preference of a school 
education be the result of necessity 
or of choice, it must, in every in- 
stance, afford a parent satisfaction^ 
to contrast the habits of the present 
age with those of former times^ 
While the theory of education has 
undergone a complete reformation, 
there will generally appear, it is 
hoped, a corresponding, if not an 
equal improvement in the practice^ 
Nor is this amelioration confined 
to the private family circle. The 
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inflnenGe of just and enlightened 
principles iis equally apparent in the 
introductioii of more useful plans of 
general insttiiction, and in the ipilder 
discipline of schools. The sternness, 
Tigoiir» and reserve, which seem to 
have distinguished the ancient mode 
of <ddacatioil, haV^ gradually giiiren 
place to a more humane and rationied 
system ; by means of whicb^ the 
objects of reg^ular subordination imd 
quiet submission to auth<»rity, are 
equally or more efiectually secured ; 
while sentiments of mutual affection, 
esteem, and confidence, no longer 
appear inconsisteiit with the relation 
of a governess to her pupils, and 
frequently form the basds of a per- 
manent friendship. The process of 
elementary instruction is, at the same 
time^ £aeilitated by the publication 
of a great variety of introductory 
works in almost every branch of 
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12 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

literature and science ; by a judicious 
selection and use of which, much 
time and labour may be spared^ 
and ^ degree of interest communis 
cated to pursuits which are not 
always sufficiently attractive in their 
commencement. 

It will be readily admitted, thaty 
while the young people of the present 
aay are favoured with superior 
advantage, in pom. of moral and 
intellectual cultivation, their instruc- 
tors possess, in the same proportion, 
the means of more extensive use- 
fulness, and consequently incur the 
weightier responsibility attached to a 
right improvement of them. Talenti^ 
the most valuable, a deposit un- 
speakably precious, are committed 
to their trust, nor can they be too 
deeply impressed with the obliga- 
tions to fidelity and diligence, which 
are involved in such a charge. So 
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long as great numbers of young 
people, such numbers as form a con* 
siderable, if not the larger portion of 
the rising generation, shall continue 
to receive, at school, not merely the 
rudiments of knowledge, but those 
early and permanent impressions of 
every description, which frequently 
determine the future character ; these 
nurseries of the infant mind will 
impart, in a great measure, their 
peculiar characteristics of wisdom 
or of frivolity, of piety or of irreli- 
gion, to the circles with which they 
are connected ; and thus retain an 
extensive and powerful influence 
over the destinies of mankind. And 
this influence is not confined to those 
who have been placed in the sphere 
of its immediate operation ; nor tied 
down to the low concerns and sordid 
interests of this transitory life. But 
it is unlimited in its extent ; constant. 
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ti[iOiigh isil^it, in its progress; and^ 
in the most awful seiise of the wordi 
0&dless in its duriitlom Who then 
$an presuitte to interfere with thought* 
lete Unconcern in the direction of 
such an agency ; or contemplate wi^ 
Other feelings than those of smxiety 
and apprehension, tfa^ nature and 
probable effect of those instractiond^ 
iincl that discipline, which may ulti-> 
mately contribute, in so large a mea-^ 
^ure^ to the sum of human happiness, 
or hutnan misery? Considerations 
like these will place the duties, con<^ 
nected with the superintendence of a 
school, in a proper light, although it 
may be impossible to estimate their 
full importance; or to calculate the 
evils which may arise from the igno^ 
ranee and neglect, or even from the 
occasional errors, of those on wfaow 
such duties devolve. And to what 
mind can such a responsibility appear 
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a matter of indiffierence ? To whom 
is not the sense of it^ at times^ over-* 
whelming? And who could sustain 
the consciousness of daily imperfect 
tion in the performance of every 
duty, and still persevere in the work 
of education^ without the humble 
hope, if not the fall assurance^ of 
Divine compassion, and Almighty 
aid r > 

Of the actual nature, or probable 
extent of that influence on the female 
character, which is thus derived from 
the source of school education, it is 
unnecessary to form an estimate, or 
even to express an opinion. While 
many improvements o{ every descrip*^ 
tion have been made in the regula- 
tions of schools, it cannot be doubted 
that they are still susceptible of many 
more ; and, in every individual case» 
it is of less importance to attain 
perfection in theory ,^ than to proceed 
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• 

to an immediate application of the 
best principles of which : circum. 
stances will admit. That practical 
wisdom, which constantly pursues 
the best end, by the means: most 
likely to ensure it, can never be more 
indispensable than in the education 
of children ; and . it will be brought 
into requisition every day and every 
hour. And the end proposed must, 
in every instance, be clearly delfined, 
distinctly conceived, and kept in 
constant view ; or there will be no 
steadiness in our progress towards it, 
nor any consistency in our efforts to 
attain it. We may frequently fall 
below our general. aim : it is not in 
human nature to rise above it; and 
it is certaiu, that, in the instruction 
and management of children,, no 
benefit which is not intended can be 
communicated; no improvement which 
is not anxiously sought^ can be 
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secured. If the attention of a gover- 
ness be confined to the mechanical 
routine of daily occupations, or sim- 
ply to the correction of the more 
obvious faults of temper and con- 
iiucty which may be discovered in 
her pupils, v^ithout any reference to 
the causes and consequences of the 
latter, or to the result of the former ; 
the lessons themselves v^il), in gene- 
ral, be useless, and the discipline v^ill 
have no other tendency than to in- 
duce habits of deception. But, if the 
formation of a character, prepared 
for the duties and trials of this life, 
and for happiness in that which is to 
come, be the ultimate object of soli- 
citude; then, while every, occupation, 
and every intellectual pursuit, will be 
regulated in strict subservience to 
the great end of human existence, 
these subordinate objects and inferior 
concerns will not b^ ^-^erlooked. 
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Qn the contrary, all the advantages 
^hich are pliEiced within our reac^ 
.will be more diligi^ntly Bought^ and 
more wisely improved ; and every 
^>os6ible benefit will be more sed^ 
Jk)u»ly imparted, through the pet^ 
.jading influence of those just and 
powerful principles of action^ wUch 
cdone can give energy to our ex^r^- 
lions, and consistency to our unsteady 
aims. In the arduous task of educa^ 
lion, as, indeed, in every other under^ 
takitiig in which we hope for success^ 
k is then of the utmost importance 
to take a comprehensive view of the 
(Subject^ to reduce all our operaticms 
to one uniform systebi, to form our 
purposes by some certain criterion 
of excellence, and to adapt them to 
one determinate end. Otherwise our 
best endeavours will, for the moit 
part, be fruitless ; desi^s, judicious 
jn themselves, will be frequently 
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teracted^ .or wiioily firastraled 

e very means intended to pro« 
tfaem; and the retrospect of 
past will eventually present little 
than a pnelancboly series of 

Ccessfiil experiments, and fickle 
lotions. And) it mnst be remem-^ 
M, that the resalt of £aihire in the 
IDesa of education^ can nerer be 
pljr negative. In every instance^ 
rbicb the culture bestowed on the 
thfnl mind, shall prove ineffectual 
iproduce the fruits of knowledge 
k goodness, pr^aration will be 
s}y made for an. abundant harvest 

evil. This is a consideration 
idly just and awful ; and, if we 
l^ble at the thoii^ht of becomings 
my way, accessary to so fearful an 
^, what security, or what satisfacr 
I, can be foufid in any thing short 
fi constant, sincere^ and humble 
lance on that Almighty Bdng, who 
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can mercifully avert the consequences 
of our errors, and supply all ouf 
deficiences, and ultimately crown our 
labours with the success which we 
may earnestly desire, for which we 
have every encouragement to hope; 
but which, with our best exertions, 
we can never deserve? 

It must then be evident that the 
unity of purpose and simplicity of 
aim, which are so essential in 
education to every species of success, 
to be esteemed worthy of the name,- 
can be derived from no other than 
the purest source. The mind of an 
instructor can never be too deeply 
impressed with the conviction, that 
the principles of genuine piety alone 
are capable of supplying a force of 
motive, adequate to the faithful dis- 
charge of duties, which require the 
exercise of unwearied patience, for- 
titude, and self-denial, combined with 
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incessant vigilance, and the most 
diligent exertion. Nor can any heart, 
which is a stranger to the influence 
of true religion, be susceptible of a 
sincere concern for the eternal wel- 
fare of others, or prepared to im- 
prove the incidents and the occasions 
most favourable for awakening the 
attention of the youthful mind to its 
highest interests, and most impor. 
tant obligations. While, therefore, a 
mistaken, or a partial estimate of the 
primary objects of education will 
lead only to desultory efforts, and 
trivial, or at best, unsatisfactory 
attainments, a correct, enlightened, 
and comprehensive view of the whole 
subject, must, at the same time; 
include the exhibition of all its parts 
in their just relation and dependence. 
With a constant reference, and a su- 
preme regard to the end, the judg- 
ment may be profitably exercised in 
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the selection of the means calculated 
to insure, in their fall extent, thef 
advantages of a well directed ediM^- 
tion. And, it may not be itiipropef* io 
repeat, that, in this regular adaptation 
of the means to the end, no object, 
truly valuable in itself, or which eir-^ 
cumstances may render at onc€> 
appropriate and attainable ; no i^^ 
tional occupation, nor any liberal 
pursuit, will be necessarily excluded 
from the requisite share of attention. 
Talents will not be neglected because; 
they are liable to perversion; for, 
it- is certain, that extensive, varied^ 
and useful information will uniforrofy 
tend to elevate and enlai^e the 
powers of the understanding; and 
thus, by adding dignity to the mind, 
or beauty to the character, every 
species of intellectual improvement^ 
under proper regulation, will co^ 
tribute,, in no small degree, to th& 
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mdranc^nent of those purer pria- 
dples, ^nd higher excelleffices with 
which they are associated. 

And while the influence of true 

religion will contribute thus effee- 

tualty to secure the highest possible 

d^ree of mental cultivation, it bemrs 

an aspect np less fkvourable te 

human happiness, evei^ in the earliest 

period of life. If the uniform testi*^ 

mony of enlightened experience, 

supported by multiplied and unques-* 

tioiiable proof, were su^cient to 

pixidace general con^viction, th^re 

could no longer exist in any quarter 

an appi*ehendion that the buoyancy 

of i^if It, natural to cbfldbood, couid 

be unseasonably repressed, or its 

s^utary pleasures abridged, by the^ 

mild restraints of a religious educa-* 

tion. On the conjtrary, it might be 

assamed $is an acknowledged fftct^ 

tiiat thQ fidvantage in point of present 
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enjoyment, is decidedly in favour 
of those who have been early accus- 
tomed to that species and measure 
of control, which is enjoined by the 
highest authority. Every system of 
moral discipline ought unquestion- 
ably to be founded on an intimate 
knowledge of the subjects to which 
it is to be applied; and we may 
reasonably expect to find the most 
authentic sources of that knowledge, 
together with the plainest directions 
for its application, in the written 
declarations of that Almighty Beingj 
who is at once the Framer of our 
nature, and the Source of the highest, 
and the only pure enjoyment of 
which it is susceptible. Nor can so 
just an expectation be ever disap- 
pointed. That religion, which in- 
cludes, in its very nature, the most 
ample provision for the happiness of 
man, in time, and in eternity, cannot 
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be mistaken in its requisitions, or fail 
of even the least important object 
for which it was designed. Its prin- 
ciples are uniformly mild and lenient 
in their operation ; and, when rightly 
understood, and followed out to their 
proper practical result, they will 
ever be found to diffuse comfort, 
order, and harmony, equally in the 
private family circle, and the some- 
what wider sphere of a well regulated 
school. Religion will impose no 
arbitrary restraints ; it will enjoin no 
needless privations ; but, by correct- 
ing those caprices of temper, and 
that selfishness of feeling to which 
the human heart is prone; it will at 
once afford to those who are to 
direct, a certain rule of conduct, and 
to them whose part it is to obey,, an 
effectual security against oppression. 
A conscientious and habitual re- 
ference, in the work of education, to 
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principles which are ikuB uniyersal 
in their application, and ben^cial 
in their tendency, will insure a* steady 
and consistent course of conduct, 
essentially free from all such practi- 
cal errors, as might prove serious in 
their nature, or permanently mis* 
chievoui$ in their effects. In appljr^ 
ing the preceding observations to 
the subject under immediate con- 
sideration, it must be remembered^ 
that, if salutary lessons of any des* 
cription are to be conveyed to the 
minds of the young, their efficacy 
will materially depend on the feel- 
ings and recollections witk whtoii 
they are associated. To render the 
time passed by young people at 
school, a season of real and pemui'' 
nent improvement, it must also be a 
season of enjoyment. The fiitiire 
welfaare of the young is intimately 
coimected with their present CBodad, 
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which ought therefore to be pro^ 
moted by every means consistent 
with the formation of right principles 
and good habilis, and with a strict 
irtAention to the claims of those 
around them. Children ought to be 
accustomed to this attention at a 
very early age, and it must be ad- 
mitted » that such a habit is more 
easily induced at school than at 
kwne. A constant intercourse with 
other children, on terms of perfect 
equality, will naturally produce in 
ef:ery individual some deference for 
the (^nions, wishes, and feelings of 
her companions ; and the experience 
tbus acquired, will serve more efiec* 
tuaily to correct a native selfishness 
of temper, than any artificial re- 
straints, imposed under circumstances 
not unfavourable to its indulgence. 
T>hBt^ time, it is presumed, is long 
since past away, togetiier with tli€» 

c 2 
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whole class of feelings and habits 
which belonged to it, when ideas of 
enjoyment, in the mind of a child 
educated at school, were seldom or 
never associated with her ordinary 
occupations, but strictly confined to 
the few weeks allotted to complete 
relaxation in the society of her 
family and friends. To affectionate 
and amiable children, such an inter- 
course will, at all times, afford the 
most sensible pleasure, and its sus- 
pension must always involve a severe 
privation ; yet the period of absence 
from home, however tediouis in an- 
ticipation, will become short in its 
actual passage, and agreeable in the 
retrospect, if filled with a proper 
succession of interesting pursuits, 
and. varied with suitable intervals of 
recreation. Experience has abun- 
duntly proved that constant occupa- 
tion, accompanied with a moderate 
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excitement of the youthful mind, 
under circumstances admitting of 
reasonable indulgence, will effec- 
tually preclude every feeling of 
habitual dissatisfaction, or permanent 
discomfort. Without the vain attempt 
to produce in the minds of children 
an unnatural preference for any other 
society than that of home, it is 
equally practicable and important 
lo convince them, that the habits 
of regular employment, necessarily 
formed and preserved at school, 
are not only consistent with every 
essential comfort, and with many 
innocent gratifications ; but that they 
afford, in the very exercise of the 
icnental powers, a peculiar enjoyment, 
wholly unknown to the indolent. 
There are few children who will not 
easily be induced to conform to any 
consistent and rational system of 
instruction and disrioUne, or who 
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will not soon disco ver» and readily 
acknowledge, that the various studies 
to which their attention is directed^ 
arb in general more interesting, as 
well as more useful, than any desul- 
tory occupations which they would 
be capable of selecting for tbem«- 
selves. 

It is a general, and probably a just 
remark with reference to modern 
education, that it is distinguished by 
a class of acquirements rather super* 
ficial and showy, than solid or useful* 
If this observation be esteemed 
peculiarly applicable to the course 
of instruction usually pursued in 
ladies' schools, especially of the 
superior class, it must be admitted 
that many circumstances have con- 
curred to produce the frivolous 
tastes, and desultory habits in which 
it has originated. Even when the 
e^rly years of childhood have not 
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been wkolly neglected; when, on 
tiie contrary^ «very advantage for 
intellectual improvesnent has been 
afforded, during the whole period 
devoted to the purposes ^of educa- 
tion, still it ought to be remembered, 
with respect to every subject of 
science or general literature, that a 
mere foundation for future acquisi- 
tions can be laid at schooL That 
foundation may be fioUd and sub* 
stantial, or it may be imperfect and 
useless ; yet, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, it will be nothing 
more than a foundation, of which it 
must be at the future option of the 
pupil to make a proper use. At (he 
same time, it is not sufficiently con- 
sidered, that children in.general meet 
^ith:SO many interruptions, and are, 
for the most part, allowed so short 
a course of instruction at school, 
that it would be unreasonable to 

c4 
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expect from them a progresa at once 
actual and apparent, rapid and 
secure, satisfactory to their instruc- 
tors, pleasing to their friends at 
home, and obvious to ordinary ob- 
servers. All this is far beyond, the 
usual bounds, of possibility; and it 
is unhappily no new tendency in 
human concerns, for objects of 
supreme and permanent importance, 
to be deliberately sacrificed to views 
of immediate interest, or temporary 
gratification. In the education of 
children^ it is always easier, and too 
frequently, as it should seem, more 
agreeable to all the parties con'- 
cerned, to produce, or to attain, a 
certain external and superficial im- 
provement of mind and manner, 
calculated for the purpose of display, 
than silently to communicate, or to 
receive, those valuable elements 
of knowledge^ and principles of 
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Redness, the fruits of which may not 
decidedly appear for years; and 
which, even when seen, may fail to 
excite admiration. It is easy to 
detect and to account for the errors 
of a system, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, it would be difficult 
to rectify; and, while these defects 
are freely acknowledged, and sin- 
cerely lamented, it may not be im- 
proper to add, that the principal 
share of blame does not of right 
belong to those on whom it fre- 
quently falls. To the superintendent 
of a school, unless indeed her interest 
in the concern is solely derived from 
the pleasure of the occupation, and 
the- hope of usefulness, it is a matter 
of imperative necessity to consult, 
and to conform to the public taste, 
over which she has obviously iio 
control. When parents in general 
^hall make it too evident to be 
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misimderstood, that th^y really prefer 
the kind of education, of which they 
acknowledge the utility and some^ 
times regret the absence ; if they will 
prove that they attach no abaolirte 
importance to subjects of mere diBt 
play, and are iieiUiag to yield maae* 
thing of superficial accomplishineii«v 
in order to secure more Taluafale 
acquirements, their views will fae 
promptly seconded by the lormoticm 
of 49chools on a plan adapted to ihe»e 
objects. I« the department of edu^ 
cation, no less than in e^wry fcinid ^i 
mere commercial imtercoorBe, the 
subjects of instruction, and the 
qualifications of mstructors, will bB 
ess^itially modified by the iMture 
^ the demand, and the actual and 
avowed expectations of those fhrni 
wliom it proceeds. 

If then any material alteration in the 
present s^3hitom of ^female e<kicati<m, 



should appear iSilHce desirable and 
practicable, it b certainly in the 
power of judicious parents, and it 
must real with them alone to produce 
and to oonfirm it* If the habits of 
the youn^ are to be r^estored to that 
simplicity from which they faa?e tDO 
generally departed, it mui»t be hy 
means of a perfect consistency of 
principle and conduct, with reference 
to the objects of ^ucation, in those 
on whom they immediately d^>end. 
And what ought to form» in the 
estimation of an intelligent and pious 
parent, the most suitable preparation 
for the entrance of his children into 
a world like this? I«et him. Ipok round 
4UI a nmnerous ^aad rising iSmiily , 
and wMle be feels and acknowledges 
all their claims to his affection, his 
counsel, ia^d jsupport, he will be 
^ually sjensible, that it is no easy 
iaskio acquit himself of so importairt 

c e 
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a charge, ^ith fidelity and satis^ 
faction. However affluent his present 
circamstances, however fair his pros- 
pects may appear, he must be 
aware that all these advantages are 
held by a very precarious wte^irre* 
In the anticipation of those changes 
which may happen to all his children^ 
which, in all human probability, will 
be experienced by some of them:; 
it will surely be deemed the part of 
wisdom, to furnish th^sm with >some 
independent resources, in that 'Species 
of instruction, and those early habits 
of industry, and mental activity, 
from which they may be enabled to 
derive energy to meet the difficulties, 
and fortitude to sustain the inevitable 
trials of their future lot. The serious 
duties of life, under its most happy 
circumstances, require indeed the 
constant application of all those prin^ 
dpies . which support the mind in 
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Irersity ; but their absence in pro** 
lerity is not so plainly discovered* 
^s in the season of calamity, that 
le deficiencies and errors of a mis* 
^en education are most painfully 
It, and most sincerely deplored. It 

then also that they are frequently 
irrected and supplied, by a disci- 
line, the severity of which is aggra* 
ited by previous habits of indul- 
ence. 

At a time virhen the vicissitudes of 
nman affairs, in private life, are 
lore than ordinary, and are become 
be subject of daily observation and 
xperience; there is much to pro- 
iuce a general and practical con- 
liction of the importance of subject- 
Hg the youthful mind to such a 
i course of early discipline, as may 
end to produce a character of 
nergy and solidity, of intellectual 
ind moral worth. It will add one 
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tneiancholy fixture to tke mc^ect of 
the present times^ if, in the presence 
4>f every thing calculated to awaken 
frerioas reflexion, there should appear 
among the young, a general increase 
of mental supineness, with its atten- 
dant frivolity and dissipation. 

The habits of the middle class of 
society in this country, have hitherto 
formed the basis and the princifml 
security of all that is excellent and 
Signified in the English character; 
and to sustiun a consistent mad 
honourable part in such a station, 
has been justly esteemed a distinction 
sufficiently valuable to preclude all 
envy of the peculiar advantages (^ 
rank or wealth. It should be a prin- 
cipal object of education in the 
prasent day, by repressing a vam 
and sordid ambition, to preserve 
these sentiments and habits unim- 
paired« Should this valuable class 
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of the cotnmiinityentkely^iwppear^ 
the esctent and severity of the loss 
would be deeply and permanently 
felt. And while one half is strug- 
gling under the pressure of accumu- 
lated difficulties, and sinking into 
poverty » and a great proportion of 
the remainder is engaged in an un- 
natural smd a ruinous competition 
for the luxury smd splendour of a 
more elevated station, these fatal 
tendencies in the present state of 
society require a powerful counter- 
action. It must te sought, it will be 
found, in a right direction of the 
minds of the young, and in Uie 
general diffusion, among the rising 
generation, of those imnciples of 
pure religion, which shall produce 
that righteousness which ex;alteth ^ 
nation, and avert those evils which 
would ultimately cause its ruin. 
It will not be deemed irrelevant to 
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the present sabject to notice and 
lament that too general preference 
of foreign education, which is one 
of the worst consequences of the 
increased facilities of foreign inter^ 
course, and of the habits which it 
has induced in a certain class of 
society. It is not denied, that su** 
perior advantages may be enjoyed 
on the continent, for the acquisition of 
some modern languages, although 
English, still the first in importance 
to English ladies, cannot be of the 
number. It is admitted, also, that 
certain external accomplishments 
may be acquired in greater perfec- 
tion, and at a more moderate pecu- 
niary expense, abroad, than at home. 
Yet these advantages, however desi- 
rable in themselves, may be, and 
probably will be, in many instances, 
too dearly purchased, if by the 
sacrifice of one of the least of those^ 
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correct principles^ right feelings, and 
useful domestic habits, which are so 
essential to the female character, that 
nothing can atone for their absence. 
Foreign associations have not hitherto 
proved beneficial to our national cha- 
racter ; and it is not unjust, or even 
illiberal, to assert, that oar religious 
and moral principles, our language 
and literature, our habits and man* 
ners, are, at the present moment^ 
more likely to sustain injury, than to 
derive improvement, from such an 
infusion into the mass of our society; 
as must be the result of a general, 
or even a partial, adoption of the 
plan of foreign education. What, 
in every particular instance, must be 
the natural consequence of subject- 
ing the youthful mind, in its most 
impressible state, to an influence 
which has been found so pernicious 
even at a subsequent period of life ? 
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To place a child in a lai^e fareigjD 
seminary, is to incur at once all the 
risks arising from equivocal prinpi* 
pies, uncertain associations^ and 
corrupt examples; and all the danr 
gers attending an introduction into # 
large English school, will probably 
be multiplied a hundred fold. And 
even if no impressions positively 
ii\jurious were to be apprehended, it 
must be remembered that there is jdd 
simple negative in morals; that the 
absence of good always involves the 
presence of evil ; and that it is a 
serious and a sufficient objection to 
any plan of education, that it does 
not afford direct and ample means 
fpr the attainment of that moral and 
religious improvement, which ought, 
always to be its primary and ultimate 
object. This object cannot surely be 
included in the reasonable expec^ 
tations of those who send their 
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cUldireH ftlMfoad far •educatioii, or 
who accompaBy them thitber from 
motives of economy or convenience. 
It will be well if they return, as they 
sometimes may, with an undimi- 
nished regard for the domestic habits, 
the civil institutions, and the religions 
privileges of their native land. But 
it cannot be even hoped, that all 
these voluntary exiles will continae 
English in manners, no less than 
in heart and affection. It will be a 
subject of deep regret to all who 
wish well to their country, if those 
national characteristics which have 
been too much our pride, should be 
insensibly melted away through the 
absence of that jealous care, which 
is now peculiarly requisite for their 
preservation. May this care be long 
continued, 

.••••.••'' and while yet a spot is left, 
Wfaer^n^th minds and ip«*i>ners c«p be found,* 
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may there never be wanting handd 
and hearts to cultivate, to cherish; 
and extend it. 

Much vnll depend upon the efforts 
of those to whom the education of 
children is intrusted in this country. 
Of the qualifications requisite for 
such a charge, it may appear pre- 
sumptuous to speak in any other than' 
general terms. Such as regard mere 
intellectual acquirements, or external 
accomplishments, may vary with 
situation and circumstances. Such 
as are of a moral nature, or of uni-*^ 
versal necessity, and happily of 
universal attainment, wherever there 
exists a measure of talent propor-* 
tionate to the undertakiiQg. Whether 
this measure of ability be either 
general, or comparatively small, is tL 
question on which it is unnecessary 
to enter. The importance of personal 
religion in a governess, with reference 
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to its influence on her pupils, has 
been already noticed. Its impor- 
tance to herself, in the prosecution 
d( her \i^ork, separate from its final 
reward, will be duly estimated by 
those who have felt that there is 
no medium in which the human 
mind can resty between a culpable 
indifference to every duty, and 
a complete insensibility to every 
obligation, on the one hand; and, 
on the other, a constant reliance 
on the care, and a uniform submis- 
sion to the will of our Heavenly 
Father. 

Of other personal qualifications, a 
good share of intelligence, a habit 
of observation at once acute and 
patient, together with the ability to 
make a judicious use of such obser* 
vation ; a variety of general know- 
ledge, accompanied with a facility 
iq communicating that knowledge^ 
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are of more importance, than the 
greatest proficiency in any, or, were 
it possible, in every branch of ele- 
mentary instruction. The absence of 
particular acquirements in the siiper- 
intendent of a school, may be easily 
supplied by the assistance of teachers 
or masters ; but no talents or attaiB- 
ments, however valuable, can super- 
sede the exercise of that good sense 
and sound judgment, which, next to 
religious and moral principle, are of 
the first importance in the manage^ 
ment of children, no less than in dU 
the concerns of life. These essential 
qualities cannot indeed be created 
fay means of any process of instruc- 
tion, or any kind of discipline ; but 
wherever there exists^ a proper foun* 
dation in a good natural understand* 
ing, they are liappily susceptible 
of great improvement ; and they wMl 
be gradually developed and matured 
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by the aid of observatioii and ex- 
perience. 

To insist on the necessity of pa- 
tience, and a habit of self-command, 
in the instruction and management 
of children, will appear altogether 
superfluous. Yet nothing short of 
actual experience can communicate 
a real knowledge of the kind and 
degree of pati^ice requisite for such 
a task. Too many seem to set out 
in their career with very erroneous 
ideas on this subject, if not with an 
extravagant estimate of their own 
resources ; and it ou^t to be remem* 
bered, that this inestimable quality is 
not always so much strengthened 
and improved by perpetual exer- 
cise, as might be imagined or ex- 
pected. No reliance should be 
placed on the equanimity of a temper 
naturally good. There are a thousand 
occasioiis on which any temper. 
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unsupported by principle, will utterly 
fail. 

That energy and constant activity 
of mind, which are so important in 
the right discharge of the duties con- 
nected with the superintendence of 
a school, will be materially affected 
by the state of the bodily health, 
the failure of which will be attended 
with serious inconvenience. Yet 
when it is considered, that by the 
fatigue and anxiety attending 49uch 
an occupation, the health will too 
frequently be impaired, if not de-^ 
stroyed, occasional deficiencies, aris- 
ing from this cause, may be regarded 
with some indulgence. The probable 
sacrifice of health, in the prosecution 
of such a task, cannot be too earnestly 
pressed on the attention of all who 
look forward to similar engagements. 
It is more especially entitled to the 
serious consideration of those who 
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present such a prospect to their 
ckiidren. Let them sit down first, 
and deliberately count the cost. 
But it is impossible to calculate the 
extent of the injury resulting to a 
conscientious young person, from 
being placed in a situs^tion of serious 
responsibility before the physical and 
mental powers have attained their 
fall maturity and strength. Such 
trials should never be encountered 
without absolute necessity ; and it 
would be well if no such necessity 
ever existed. 

A certain degree of pleasure in 
the work of education, has already 
been mentioned as an essential pre- 
requisite to success. It cannot be 
doabted, that a real aversion to the 
society of young people, or to the 
routine of elementary instruction, 
will prove an insuperable impedi- 
ment to usefulness. It is not 
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sufficient that such a feeling b^ cou^ 
cealed ; it must be subdued ; ajatf 
the effort to attain this self-controidl 
will, in general, be amply repaid^. 
If none can succeed in that wlneb 
they allow themselves to dislike^ all 
must eventually like that in^ wlo^h 
they have learned to succeed* 

Temporary feelings of repugnance 
ought not, however, to prove a pof^ 
manent discouragement to a well 
informed and upright mind. There 
would be little risk of contradictiQiir 
in a general appeal to the experiaBce 
of those who have engaged in the 
work of education, with just f^^lingn 
of its importance, whether there have 
not been moments, nay hours, espe- 
cially in the commencement of tbdr 
undertaking, when, sinking under fm. 
almost insupportable weight of qw^^ 
tbey would gladly have exqban|;!ed 
their lot, with its incessant, aa^ 
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sometimes hopeless labours, for one 
connected with any species of ma- 
nual occupation, in which the toil 
would not have been greater, but the 
responsibility must have been less. 
These reflexions may be deserving 
the attention of those who have still 
their choice to make, especially if 
this employment be viewed simply 
in the light of one eligible means of 
procuring a subsistence. The task 
of education, regarded as a subject 
of mere commercial speculation, is 
probably the worst that can be se- 
lected. 

In the department of education, as 
in every other sphere of human ex- 
ertion, it may be observed, that the 
most respectable talents and acquire- 
ments, combined with a high degree 
of intellectual and moral worth, are 
often associated with an unreasona- 
ble diffidence oftemp***- anH a habit 
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of mind in which the apprehension 
of failure so far predominates over 
the hope of success, as materially to 
impair the comfort, no less than the 
Msefulness of their possessor. While 
the ignorant, the presuming, and the 
plausible, conceal their manifold de* 
ficiencies under a tone of decision^ 
and an air of confidence, and rush 
headlong into difficulties which few 
would encounter who are capable of 
estimating them. Thus, it frequently 
happens, that the most important 
stations in society are avoided, or 
even deserted, by the very individuals 
who are best qualified to fill them 
with honour, and eagerly sought by 
those who possess no such recom- 
mendation. All these evils originate 
in the want of that self-knowledge, 
which is universally allowed to be 
the most difficult, as well as the most 
vuluable, of human ac^^^uiremeats. 
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They who intend to inculcate on 
others the necessity of this know- 
ledge, ought certainly to possess it 
themselves, in such a measure as may 
enable them, to form a tolerably ac- 
curate estimate of their own intel- 
lectual resources, and of their gene- 
ral qualifications for so important a 
task. For such an estimate to prove 
decidedly favourable, will afford no 
presumption of its correctness ; while, 
on the contrary, a deep sense of 
various errors and deficiencies will 
often produce a persevering and suc- 
cessful endeavour to repair and to 
supply them. The standard ought to 
be placed high, because none can 
rise above their own aim. Yet, it 
should ever be remembered, for the 
benefit of the humble, and the encou- 
ragement of the desponding, what- 
ever qualities may be esteemed 
essential to success in the arduous 
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work of edacation, that conceit and 
self-complacency are not among the 
number. 

These introductory observations 
have exceeded their due limits, and 
may possibly comprise some parti- 
culars which would have found a 
more appropriate place in a subse- 
quent part of the work. 

Having taken a general view of the 
objects of education, with reference 
to the principles on which it ought 
to be conducted, it now remains to 
apply these principles to the regu- 
lation of its several departments, in 
the ordinary routine of Ladies' 
Schools. 
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CONTENTS. 

Ivipartonee 4>f the flHbject.--^General luipfeotof 
a School. — Piligence and caution e^udUy 
requisite in the use of means. — Obseryaiice 
of the Sabbath. — Public worship. — Private 
admonition. — Encouragement to perse- 
verance. 

The supreme importance of religion, 
viewed in its conne:idon with a future 
9tate of existence, for the happiness 
of which it forms at once the only 
preparation, and affords the only 
security, will be freely admitted, H 
not practically enforced, by all wlio 
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think seriously of the nature and 
destiny of man. No apology, there- 
fore, can be requisite for placing 
that subject the first in order, which 
is confessedly entitled to the highest 
place in our regard. If there be any 
truth in revelation, or any reality in 
a future state, that system of edu- 
cation must appear miserably defi- 
cient, which leaves out of its calcu- 
lations the interests of another world 
or which assigns to them only a 
subordinate place. The claims of 
religion must not then be dismissed 
with a formal acknowledgment, or 
an occasional, though most respect- 
ful reference ; nor can they be satis- 
fied by a mere theoretic pre-eminence 
among other subjects of instruction. 
To be deeply felt, they must be con- 
stantly viewed in the light of that 
Eternity which alone can exhi- 
bit them in their full extent 
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I 

il force. Religion will thiis be 
rarded, not simply as the mle, 
t . as the most important business 
^ life; andy as such, it mast be 
pommended to the attention of 
^ young. 

£arly impressions, of every de- 
ription, are universally known to 
\ deep, permanent, and frequently 
fcisive in their influence on the 
laracter. Such as have a reference 
K eternal objects, cannot then be 

sedulously formed, or too 
kxiously guarded. To be essen- 
illy useful, they must be just, 
ear, and consistent. Religion must 

1 represented, (and it should so 
>pear in the example of those who 
commend it,) as a practical, a 
^rvading, and a predominant prin- 
pie of action. It must be regarded, 
Dt merely as the sure basis of sound 
lorality, or the only means of at- 
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taining real dignity of character, or 
of preserving a uniform consnstency 
of conduct; (though, in this view, 
it is indispensable ;) it must appear 
not solely in the light of a useful, or 
even an essential pari of education ; 
but, as the ultimate ^object of all 
education; the end to virhich every 
other pursuit is to be rendered sub- 
servient ; €mdfor which nothing that 
actually comes into competition with it, 
is too valuable to be sacrificed with&ut 
hesitation. This just principle, if fuUy 
established in the minds of all who 
profess to acknowledge it, would pre- 
vent much of that inconsistency of 
conduct, which becomes the source 
of so many painful regrets. 

If the retirement of the private 
family circle will afford greater fa- 
cilities for communicating religious 
instruction, there is something in the 
aspect of a school which is em- 
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ttitly calculated to keep the miad 
fre to its importance. The 
jbcessive, and frequently unex- 
jeted changes, which are conti- 
ially occurring in the little society 
its assembled, from various quar- 
rSy for the same general objects, 
bile they present, on a small scale, 
I affecting picture of the vicissi- 
des of human life, and prove the 
imparative insignificance of all ex^ 
rnal advantages, must tend to pro- 
ice a deep conviction of the value 
■ those present opportunities of 
lefulness, on which alone we can* 
dculate with certainty. How fre- 
aently, and how forcibly, are they 
minded, who undertake such a 
large, of the constant obligation, 
id the awful necessity, of endea- 
During to inculcate on the youthful 
lind, those precepts which can 
ione make wise unto salvation ; 
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and of imparting, in humble de«^ 
pendence on the Divine assistance 
and blessing, that knowledge which 
is life eternal. 

The review of a few years, which 
have been occupied in bringing for? 
ward a sucgession of pupils, while 
it will generally afford much cause 
for satisfaction and thankfulness, 
will seldom be unmingled with sub* 
jects of mournful contemplation, if 
not of deep and lasting regret. With 
reference to many whose progress 
has justified the fairest hopes, these 
fond expectations, so far as they 
have centered in worldly objects^ 
are, perhaps, for ever blasted. And 
when the most promising in talent, 
and the most amiable in temper, — 
the loveliest, and the most beloved^ 
have been removed by the hand of 
death, what consolation can be de^ 
rived from any thing short of the 
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Dv ell-founded hope, that their chief 
regard has been fixed on the objects 
of that eternal state into which they 
have already entered? It would be 
well, if, in every instance, conscience 
could bear witness to the earnest- 
ness, sincerity, and constancy df the 
endeavours which have been used 
to promote their everlasting wel- 
fare. 

With respect to those who, in- 
stead of finishing their course in 
early life, are entering on the active 
scenes of a world with which they 
are necessarily unacquainted ; their 
suitable preparation for the part 
assigned thera, is scarcely a subject 
of less anxious solicitude; and, in 
every instance, that preparation is 
to be found in the principles of ge- 
nuine piety alone. The time allotted 
to the purposes of edu*cation, and 
the talents brought to the task, may 
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ftequeQtiy prove inadequate to 
any considerable progress in Bdere 
intellectual pursuits. It is coiusoling; 
to reflect, that, no abilities, however 
humble> when under a right influence 
and direction, are insufiicient for the 
attainment of those objects which 
alone are of permanent importance, 
and which can never be sincerely 
sought in vain. 

To select, and to employ the 
means, by which this direction may 
be best communicated, and that in- 
fluence most effectually secured, is 
a task of considerable difficulty, and 
one which must be pursued with a 
zeal, tempered with the utmost dis- 
cretion. If no satisfactory progress 
can be made in any branch of lite- 
rature or science, unless these pur- 
suits are rendered to a certain degree 
agreeable; still less can it be ex- 
pected that the youthful mind will 
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be awakened to a just sense of reli- 
^WJLS obligation, if subjects of the 
Mgfaest interest are constantly asso- 
ciated with images of gloom. They 
who wish to attract, must be careful 
not to repel ; and, without divesting 
religious objects of their proper 
solemnity, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to present them under an 
inviting aspect. 

While the inference to which it 
leads may often be resisted, it is an 
unquestionable fact, that the human 
mind is naturally averse to serious 
contemplations ; and that it is not 
in the acquisition of religious know- 
ledge, or in the performance of reli- 
gious duties, that the young will be 
generally disposed to find gratifi- 
cation. They who wait until chil- 
dren spontaneously seek, or thank- 
fully receive, religious instructicm, 
will, in the greater number of in- 
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stances, wait in vain ; and^ to excite 
their attention, yet to refrain from 
wearying it, requires the exercise of 
much judgment and caution. Their 
attention cannot be commanded, — it 
will frequently be withheld, and little 
apparent effect may be produced 
by the most anxious endeavours to 
secure it. Such difficulties and dis- 
appointments are a source of fre- 
quent, though unreasonable discou- 
ragement; for, a diligent use of the 
means appointed by unerring wis- 
dom, cannot prove ultimately fruit- 
less. Success may be long doubtful, 
but it can never be hopeless ; and, 
to be favoured with it in a single 
instance, is a sufficient compensation 
for the labours of a life. 

With all the levity of temper in- 
cident to childhood and youth, the 
heart is more susceptible of deep 
religious impressions than, humanly 
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^feskingf at any subsequent period 
tit life; and the opportunities most 
favourable to such impressions ought 
to be wisely and conscientiously im- 
proved. Yet, in the endeavour to con- 
vey religious sentiments to the minds 
of the young, mtich injury may be done 
by presuming too far on their sympathy 
with feelings in which they have no 
share; especially ii they are led, as 
they sometimes may be, through 
mere insensible imitation, into an 
artificial expression of them. It is 
impossible to guard with too much 
care, against every thing tending to 
induce a habit of self deception, 
virhich might eventually be produc- 
tive of the most fearful conse- 
quences. 

This caution is peculiarly neces- 
sary in the direction of a school, in 
which the propensity to imitatioil 
is multiplied b^' ^^^ ir>''»«<»tiF« '^f num~ 
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bed's ; and it is indeed attended "wi^ 
advantages sufficient, under ordinafy 
circumstances, to counterbalance fill 
its evils. Religious principles and 
BK>tives ought to pervade the wb<rie 
system of instruction and discipUfiie, 
in which nothing should be tolerated 
which is even indirectly, or inqi- 
dentally, opposed to them. The aiib^ 
jects of religious instruction sboiHd . 
be selected and treated in such a 
manner as to render it clear, conciM, 
ISamiliar, and adapted to the re&pec* 
tive ages and capacities of thoae who 
are to receive it. Essential troths 
should be inculcated with care, 
and examples should be produced* 
in illustration of their practical in- 
fluence. And, while certain obaw- 
vances must be prescribed, and a 
certain class of habits must neces- 
sarily be induced, it is desirable^ by 
avoiding even the appearance #f 




Keritf , to banish ewerj 
^h might interfae 

loit of the foal object. 
'he children of pious 

its, will generally brii^ 
fm to school, 8<mie r^t views 
liligs on religions sabjects. Sech 
Ipiciples and habits may be ^ 
idy formed, as will greatly fikciU* 
fd the labour of their Intore ia^ 
isctors, and contribute essoitiaiiy 
^tfae furtherance of this object mitsk 
l^ence to their companions. This 
irantage, and every otfa^ wlaeh 
|>end8 on the preference of reli* 
S^us parents, will usually be ei^ 
|red by those who assign to these 
mcerns a proper share of atteo^ioft 
I the instruction of their pupils, 
tith reference, however, to a great 
Itf^ortion of the children composing 
1^7 school, such a preparation 
lay not have been made, or it may 
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have proved ineffectual ; and coin 
stant care will be requisite, in every 
instance, to preserve and strengthen 
serious impressions where they exist, 
and to form them where they are 
absent ; no less than to correct every 
evil propensity, and to cherish the 
influence of every good example. 
General regulations, however salo-^ 
tary, can never supersede the neces- 
sity of particular individual attention^ 
by which the dissipating effect of 
numbers, which is experienced id a 
greater or less degree, in every school, 
may, in some measure, be ob- 
viated. 

The daily perusal of the Scrip- 
tures, the habit of private devotion, 
together with such lessons, and other 
engagements of a religious nature, 
as are properly timed, and kept 
within due limits, will never be found 
to interfere with the ordinary routine 
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occupations. Jt is desirable that 
pe lessons and engagementa 
»uld precede all others in a morn^ 
, when they may be suitably coq* 
tded with the exercise of family 
^yer ; which should never, by the 
lence of any individual who can 
isibly attend, be placed ia the 
ht of a mere form. The minds of 
ildren should be constantly e^^ 
ed to a serious attention to tb^i^e 
ties ; and, if their private devotioiui 
mot all be performed, both mom- 
p and evening, at the same ap^ 
inted time, the strictest injunction 
.silence and order on the part of 
Dse who may be otherwise em- 
pyed, should prevent the possi- 
jjty of interruption or disturb^ 
te. 

'he due observance of the Sab* 
regarded as a Divine institn- 
1^0, consecrated by the great Author 
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of our being, for the more solemn ex- 
ercises of religious worship, and 
peculiarly adapted, in all its provi- 
sions, to the wants of man, must 
appear to every pious mind at once 
an imperative duty, and a reasonable, 
no less than a delightful service. A 
strict attention to its claims, is so 
intimately connected with the spirit 
of religion, and so essential to its 
preservation, that the formation of 
habits, consistent with these sacred 
obligations, is an object of the first 
importance in the education of youths 
To induce these habits, by securing 
a ready compliance with every ne- 
cessary injunction, without exciting 
feelings of weariness and disgust m 
even the thoughtless and uncon- 
cerned, is a task requiring much 
judgment and forbearance; and in 
which few will succeed to the ex* 
tent of their wishes, although ih(^ 
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difficulties attending it may some- 
times fall short of their apprehen-* 
»ons. In a school where the temp- 
tations to leTity, and the tendencies 
to disorder, will generally be pro- 
portionate to the increase of num* 
bers, it is especially needfal to 
provide s»ch a succession and variety 
of interesting occupations, a^ vtMf 
fill the hours of the Sabbath without 
diminishing its solemnity. 

And, while the ordinary rules of 
discipline are properly suspended, 
their place must be supplied by a 
certain kind and degree of restraint, 
founded on those sentiments of reli- 
gious reverence for the Sabbath, which 
cannot be too early instilled into the 
youthful mind. This restraint will 
not prove irksome when accompa- 
nied with peculiar and appropriate 
indulgences; and> while it i^ freely 
adimtled, that sueli as iis unnecessary 
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will generally become, in the same- 
degree, injurious ; it is equally ttae 
that the liberty to do ivrong can 
never produce the inclination to do 
right; and that, when proper re* 
straint is, in a great measure, removed,. 
the more certainly will the little thai 
remains^ be regarded in the light of m 
hardship. It must, however, be re- 
membered, that to multiply external 
restraints, without supplying, at the 
same time, adequate motives for 
submitting to them, is an experiment 
of which the result may be fatal. 
Their immediate efficacy, moreover, 
will always depend on the presence 
of those by whom they are imposed ; 
and they will never fail to produce a 
violent and mischievous re-action, 
whenever opportunities are afforded 
for indulging in greater liberty* When 
the elder children in a school are with- 
held from unsuitable employmenti^ 
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attd improper levity by the influence 
of principle, and the younger by that 
of example, the engagements suited 
to the. Sabbath i^ill not prove un* 
interesting ; and it will become to 
them all, a day, not of insupportable 
weariness, but of real and peculiar 
enjoyment. 

Here it may not be improper to 
notice, and. condemn, the practice, 
which is sometimes tolerated in 
schools, of rising at a later hour 
than usual on the morning of the 
Sabbath, as though the time were 
less valuable, or less likely to find its 
appropriate employment, than on any 
other day. This is, very needlessly, 
laying the foundation of a bad habit ; 
for the hours of the morning, toge^ 
ther with the intervals of public 
worship, may be fully occupied with 
various lessons, both scriptural and 
devotional, accompanied with suitable 
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explanations. A proper selectioa of 
books should also be provided for 
ibose who may find leisure for read* 
ing ; and while it cannot be expMted 
that the attention of children sbooU 
be long sustained by any variety of 
objects, every thing should be done 
to discourage indolence, and com- 
plete mental inertness. 

The habit of regular attendance mi 
public worship, ought always to lie 
formed long before the age at which 
children are usually sent to school ; 
and their attention should 'be di- 
rected to its various engagements^ as 
soon as the mind is capable of com- 
prehending their object. Some at- 
tention may be gradually awakened, 
by gentle and moderate enconrs^e- 
ment ; and it will be the only effec- 
tual means of securing a quiet, and 
uniformly becoming deportment m 
a place of worship. Separate from 
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ff higher advantage, the practice 
lepeating lobservatioivs which ha^e 
In heard from the pulpit, will prove 
iery useful exercise to children, 
I iCOBtribiitiiig to strengthen their 
iciers of memory, and to form, in 
^ life, the inestimable habit 'Of 
ifig the attentioH $on tine subject 
fore them. It is not, in general, a 
bd plan to permit notes to be taken 
ring the delivery of a sermoni; 
ice a great part of its substance, 
not the whole of its impres^oB, 
U then be lost in a mere mecfaa- 
IDSil operation, ^hich is, besides, 
favourable to indolence of .mind. 
at the habit of writing from recol- 
ction, wiil at once lurnish an -adi- 
Ifeional employment 4&r the intenrals 
^ worship, and ^serve ito impress tlie 
lltbs which have <been heard mone 
keply on the ^memory. The rapid 
aprovement Jivhich is . generallfr 
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attained by perseverance in this prac- 
tice, will become a source of satis- 
faction to the children ; and, if a 
lively interest be once excited, there 
is every encouragement to hope that, 
in some instances at least, it will be 
permanent, and ultimately produc- 
tive of the most beneficial effects. 
And, while the various subjects of 
public instruction, will naturally fur- 
nish a theme of conversation* and 
remark in the family circle, it is de- 
sirable that such as is received firom 
other quarters, should exactly corre- 
spond with it in every essential prin- 
ciple. They who conform, from noro- 
tives of convenience, or policy, to a 
system of worship which does not 
accord with their private sentiments, 
must resign the most important ad- 
vantages in the instruction of youth. 
It: is a great advantage, when the 
ministry on which they usually at* 
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tend possesses attractions for the 
yoimg; and here, if the remark could 
be offered without presumption;' it 
might be regretted, that the style of 
public instruction is not more fre- 
quently adapted to the taste and 
capacity of children ; who form, if 
not actually the largest, yet, gene- 
rally speaking, the most impressible 
part of every congregation. Add to 
which, that the average measure of 
understanding in well-educated chil- 
dren, between the ages of eight 
and fifteen, will probably furnish a 
tolerably just criterion of the ordi- 
nary rate of intellect to be met with 
in a mixed assembly, including the 
ignorant, the illiterate, and the irre- 
ligious; and, exclusive of the com- 
paratively few who are eminent for 
their talents and their piety, and who 
will be disposed to prefer the - in- 
terests of those who ar^ in more need 
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o£ instroction^ to tbeir c^wb particlte^ 
benefit or gratification. It is^ hoiw^ 
ever, liecessary to be iatinittteljr 
acquainted with young people^ iB' 
order to address them with pNh 
priety, or with effect. Many praaob*^ 
ers> as well as writers, in their em 
deavours to descend to the capacity' 
of children, sink far below its levdL;: 
and, probably, there are few wha 
have not much to leara firon Amm 
whom they desire to instract^ 

The engagements of the Sabballt^ 
evening ought to be at once iDstme- 
tive and interesting; and it sboaldi 
be considered that,^ after the public 
services of the morning and th^raftef 
noon, the attention of childpes- 
must require an interval of complete 
repose. And, if they have heard twa 
sermons in the course of the day^ it 
is scarcely to be expected that tho]^ 
vf iUt in general^ listea to a. ihint 
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he £unily in the eitmuBg^ nviem 

e90 short as to occupy only a few 

lutes. Beading of ^ different de* 

ipticm may be introduced with 

»re adTantage ; and a good selee- 

a of biography, cQinpreheodiog 

\ liYes of individuals eminent feif 

lir piety, will prove an amplie 

urce of gratificatioQu An early 

quaiutance with such models of 

cellence is attended with iufsal^ 

Aable benefit ; as they will funmb 

^t practical illustration of the in-* 

lence of true religion^ which ought 

ways to accompany the explana- 

^n of its doctrines and precepts. 

here are likewise many excellent 

orks of various classes, all tending 

^ promote the same important ob- 

|tet, and which may be nsed with 

ireat propriety; including, perhaps, 

very few of those efforts of pure 

inagination, which, in its asaociation 
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with religious subjects, is regarded 
with a reasonable jealousy. Yet, it 
must be remembered, that the i(ub- 
jects of instruction are children^ whose 
attention must be engaged and re- 
lieved by every innocent and lawful 
means, and whose natural levity and 
thoughtlessness require due 'allow- 
ance.* Missionary anecdotes and 
journals, with some other peii^ical 
works, will also furnish articles" of 
interest; and it is perhaps unne- 
cessary to add, that, when the obi- 
tuaries contained in such publita- 



* It is desirable, when they can be com- 
mitted to proper care, to make a separate fmrty 
of the younger children in a school, to whom 
more familiar conversation, and a simpler and 
some what lighter style of reading, may be rea- 
sonably allowed. They will, however, be easily 
led by imitation, into the quiet and orderly 
hsbits of those who are older. 
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tiMts are introduced, they should be 
selected with great care. 

There should be combined with 
all these general arrangements, as 
much particular attention to each 
indi?idual ^s circumstances will per- 
mit. Private, serious, and familiar 
conversation, which should never be 
prolonged to weariness, will fre- 
quently be attended with the most 
important benefit ; and such oppor- 
tunities will be eagerly sought by the 
young, when there subsists, between 
a governess and her pupils, that per- 
fect mutual confidence, which is so 
essential to the usefulness of the 
former, the improvement of the 
latter, and the happiness of both. 
The most effectual means of gaining 
and preserving this confidence, must 
be considered in another place. 

It is painful to reflect, that, every 
effort for the religious improvement 



of the young, which can be 
gested by the deepest interest iir 
their welfare, may be contimvedl for 
years, without any apparent or cer- 
tain effect. Yet, under the most diB** 
couraging circumstances, it isr at 
once a duty and a privilege, to pcnr* 
severe and hope to the end. That 
Almighty Being, whose influence 
and blessing can alone give efficacy 
to the means which he has himaetf 
prescribed, may crown them with 
success at a time, and in a manner, 
the most remote from ordinary ap* 
prehension. He who commands bis 
faithful followers to pray without 
ceasing, and to be unwearied in 
well*doing, animates and cheers 
them with the consoling assurance, 
that, ** in due season, they shall 
reap, if they faint not." To them 
the exhortation is addressed, ^* In 
the morning sow thy seed, and, m 
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evening, withhold not thine hand, 
thou knowest not which shall 
sper, this or that, or whether 
h shall be alike good." And, if 
(¥ho painted for a visionary fame, 
fered not a day to pass without a 
I, what ought to be the constant 
our and unwearied diligence of 
se who seek to trace, in the 
tnt mind, the characters of hea- 
ly wisdom; and, to cultivate 
96 plants of righteousness, which, 
ing root on earth, and watered 
the dews of Heaven, shall grew, 
I for ever flourish, in the Paradise 
God. 
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This division of the subject, which 
may naturally seem to comprehend 
all that mere external means can 
accomplish for the regulation of the 
heart and conduct, consistently with 
the arrangements of a school, might 
easily be extended beyond the limits 
of this work. It will however be con- 
fined to a few practical and miscel- 
laneous observations, for the benefit 
of those to whom the task of educa- 
tion is at once new and formidable, 
from its being attended with all those 
difficulties and embarrassments which 
are gradually lessened, or removed, 
by the habit of exertion, and the 
experience of success. In the very 
commencement of their career, the 
conscientious instructors of youth 
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peculiarly need, and are strictly 
entitled to all the encouragement to 
be derived from the reflexion, that, 
so far as moral discipline is con- 
cerned, there is no abstruse science 
to be learned, neither are there any 
profound or equivocal principles to 
be reduced to practice. It is too 
usual to speak of the management of 
children as partaking of the nature 
of an art ; and, in the zealous endea- 
vour to carry this supposed art to 
the highest perfection, it is not un- 
frequently forgotten, that little ma- 
nagement can be requisite which is 
deserving of the name. Yet, it will 
be invariably found, that they who 
succeed the best in the moral de- 
partment of education, are persons 
of simple minds, upright intentions, 
and direct aims ; whose feelings ar^ 
readily awakened into sympathy 
with those of children, and who 
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never entertain a purpose wbkfb^ tbtjp 
would be ashamed to avaw, or seek 
an end which they deem it necestrary 
to eonceal. They, who nerer descend 
to those cnlpable artifices, or that 
mean address, which ultimately de- 
feat their own objects, and, when 
detected , expose their contrivers to 
a just contempt, will find, in the ex^ 
ercise of *that candour, sincerity, an^ 
strict impartiality, whiqh seldom fait 
to gain the confidence of children, 
the surest means of establishing a 
just authority and infiuence, together 
with the most effectual security for 
their preservation. 

To produce sincerit}', it is always 
necessary to practise it; and, for a 
similar reason, simplicity ought to 
be the distinguishing characteristic 
of every system, adopted with a view 
to the formation of the minds and 
manners of the voitusj. For their 
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minds and their manners, will 'USiiaUf 
present distinct traces of the discipline 
to which they have been subjected, 
and, in some degree, resemble the 
models which have been presented 
to their imitation. This simplicity is 
to be ensured by no other means^ 
than a direct application of religious 
principle to every shade of moral 
feeling, and to all the forms bf social 
intercourse in private life. 

The arrangements of a school have 
a necessary reference to two general 
objects ; the one permanent, the other 
temporary; the first, and most im- 
portant, including all that is requisite 
to form the moral character ; the 
second, relating to those external 
restraints, which are essential to 
the preservation of order in the 
establishment, by the maintenance 
of a due subordination among. its 
members. These two objects of 
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dkicipMiie, though, in a certain sense, 
distinct, will never become practically 
inconsistent with each other, if their 
mutual relation and dependence be 
fully understood, and the means of 
attaining them be selected with 
ordinary judgment. On the contrary, 
the same regulations which effectually 
secure order and attention in the 
various departments of a school, will 
contribute to the formation of habits, 
the most valuable in future life; and 
the principle of obedience, on which 
all subordination must ultimately 
depend, is, at the same time, the first 
principle of moral rectitude, in the 
relation of human beings to their 
Supreme Lawgiver and Judge. 

In every view then, the habit of 
obedience is of the first importance 
to the welfare of the young, and no 
endeavours should be spared to 
produce and to confirm U It is by 



no mean» necessary, that the iteMM^ 
of evifry inj^mction should be uodtn 
stood, much less that k should lit: 
explained ; but to render obedience 
easy,^ voluntary, and cheerful on tlie 
part of children, there should ecKist 
ia their minds a general persuasiooiy 
that nothing will be required o£ them 
inconsistent ifvith their comfort, or 
which is not intended for theb 
ulUmate advantage. It is desirable 
that th^y should repose a perfect 
confidence in the judgmeio^t, no lest 
than in the kindness, of thoae whom 
they are required to obey ; and 
sentiments like these are by no means 
extraordinary, even among the num- 
bers collected in a school. On tbe 
contrary, it is certain, that the con- 
fidence of amiable and ingenuous 
children, is more frequently bestowed 
where it is unmerited, than witlidbdU 
whan it ia due. 
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mflaeHce of unneees^avy 
r^ui! is evidently^ unfttTourable to 
the attakiment of every valuable 
object4ii education ; but the ex^^^cige 
of caprice, even when merely occa- 
sional, is destructive of the princi{^ 
of obedience, and must be rigidly 
exclnded from all share in the dirso^ 
ticm of the young. One certain aiftA 
invariable rule of conduct shoftld-^ 
OB all o€cask>ffis, be observed; by 
iQcams of which, children may gen^ 
rally know what they have to expect, 
and what to apprehend ; and be 
enabled to calculate the conse- 
quences of all their actions vi^tk 
tolerable certainty. The duty of 
obedience must never be suffered 
to depend on the actual or supposed 
importance of the specific object, 
with reference to which it is enjoined. 
Obedience must be constant, uniform, 
and, in a certain sen«e, Imp^it, Ctt 
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the part of the pupils in a scbool, 
where its absence, can never fail to 
produce the most serious incon^ 
yenience. The habit of wilfut inat- 
tention to requisitions apparently 
trivial, when tolerated through, a 
mistaken indulgence, may ultimately 
produce an indifference to all moral 
obligation. Such a result is more 
especially to be apprehended, wb^n 
the knowledge of moral principle 
has been derived from individuals, 
whose general injunctions are per- 
petually, disregarded with impunity. 
Few children possess sufficient dia- 
crimination, to be trusted to make 
exceptions in their own favour;, ainl 
it is only by slow degrees, that they 
can learn to distinguish essential and 
permanent objects from such as owe 
their importance to circumstances. 
' . To produce a deep and an abiding 
sense of moral obligation, and to 
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form a class of principles and habits, 
b perfect accordance with all the 
duties of human beings with 
reference to their Creator, to each 
other, and to themselves ; must be, 
amidst every variety of dispositioBS, 
of purisuits, or of circumstances, the 
object of supreme importance, and 
of proportionate solicitude, in the 
education of children. No consi- 
dei^ions of present ease, conveni- 
ence, or expediency, should ever be 
sufficient to interfere vi^ith it in the 
detail of general regulations. The 
same pre-eminence vvrhich is univer- 
sally allowed to moral subjecti9 in 
theory, should be scrupulously pre. 
served in practice ; or the knowledge 
of right and wrong, however care- 
fully imparted to the young, "#111 
seldom be accompanied with suffi- 
cient resolution to enable them to 
act upon it. Thus, while habits of 
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order, .regularity, and strict subordi- 
nation among the pnpild, will lie 
found essential to the very existence 
of a school, it is necessary to fae 
careful that .«uch a system he Hot 
maintained at too serious an expense. 
The cost would be rendered dieaivy 
indeed, by the exercise of a ' rigour 
and severity which inevitably expose 
the sincerity of cluldren to frequent 
temptation. When great advantages^ 
wiUi respect to religious and moral 
instruction, have beta enjoyed in 
very early life, the principles of 
children may be correct, but .they 
can seldom be firm ; and they ought 
never to be subjected to unnecessaiy 
or capricious trials, by any requisi- 
tions connected with their ohlinary 
duties and occupations. Deceit, the 
most discouraging of all the faults 
of childhood, is the usual resmurce 
of £aar and ure^diness ;. their natnml 
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jbfence aji^amst oppression, wliethw 
pal or imaginary. To excite lively 
ll^preliension in a tirai4 fi^pirit, is an 
experiment too dangerous to be 
l&iioMringly and wilfully repeated;: it 
is enough that this unhappy effect is 
pometimes unconsciously produced, 
Kttder circumstances of which the 
tendency has not been suspected* It 
is one evil inseparable ft-om Ike 
juature of general regulations, that 
they bear with an unequal weight on 
different dispositions and x^haractevs, 
which are variously affected by the 
same measure of restraint. To obviate 
this inconvenience, it is necessary to 
^atch, not merely their general effict 
in the arrangement Of the wiMile 
4epartment to which they Talate, 
but also their particular influ^enca on 
feach individual miad, IngenotmiMB 
rshould be encouraged in childrini, 
;not by an applause to which it is 



\ 
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never entitled, and which moreover 
conveys an implication of its rarity, 
but by carefully removing the temp- 
tations to deceit. And when such a 
habit exists, it will be most effectually 
corrected, not by exposing the erring 
individual to a public, however 
merited disgrace; not even by inflict- 
ing a just punishment; but, by gra- 
dually infusing a degree of moral 
courage; by inspiring the hope of 
recovered confidence as the reward 
of reformation ; and, above all, 
endeavouring to annihilate the prin- 
ciple of deceit, by substituting for 
the servile fear of man, the fear of 
Him who is acquainted with the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. 

It is then necessary, and happily 
it is not difficult, to establish a per- 
manent ascendency over the mind 
of the young on a more generous 
and a better principle than that of 
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ir, and to secure, by gentle means, 

influence which is to be exerted 

ly for their benefit. The depen- 

nce of children gives an interest 

their affections, to all who possess 

e means of contributing to their 

joyment; and there are few in- 

inces in which they do not become 

airmly attached to those who treat 

em with ordinary kindness. This 

tidness must not, however, be 

lied to weakness, much less must 

proceed from a vain or selfish 

3tive. The afiections of the young 

ay be properly sought as a means 

acquiring the influence necessary 

promote their welfare. If to gain 

em, be proposed as an endy that 

id is purely selfish ; and it will be 

ilpable in proportion to the extent 

the sacrifices which may some- 

nes be made to attain it. Simply 

please children then, without 

F 
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regard to any other effect of tbe 
means used for that purpose, should 
never be an ultimate object ; and, in 
fact, to render it such, is not precisely 
the way to secure it. Children i^ 
general are sufficiently judicious in 
the disposal of their r^;ard, and, 
even under trying circumstances, they 
will frequently manifest a d^cidf^ 
preference for the friends who have 
been more solicitous to proniQte 
their real interest, than their imoie* 
diate gratification. Little more than 
a merited contempt will be gained^ 
by consulting their inclination, if it 
be done at the expense : of their 
future welfare; and the arts of 
popularity, though practised with 
consummate address, and associated 
with all the meanness of flattery, 
are seldom so successful with, the 
young, as they sometiines appe^ur to 
be with many who ought to b^ better 
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aqquainted with tbeir nature and 
tendency. 

The firmness and decision which 
are necessary to command the res- 
pect, and ensure the obedience, of 
children, ar^ perfectly consistent 
in. practice, with the utmost lenity 
and forbearance towards their errors 
and follies, which ought always to 
be r^parded with indulgence, but 
never suffered to pass with impunity. 
It is of great importance, that the 
young should early and invariably 
feel the natural consequences of their 
own actions, and thus be allowed to 
acquire the salutary experience of 
which no instruction, nor any caution 
on thei part oi others can supply 
the place. To remit such light penal- 
ties as have been justly incurred, is, 
in moist cases, a very equivocal 
expression of regard, and deserving' 
of little gratitude from the objects of 
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it. There is in fact a selfish cruelty 
in all injudicious indulgence, of 
which they who exercise it, are pro- 
bably unconscious, or it would be 
renounced for ever. Who can estimate 
the measure of future suffering which 
It must inevitably produce ? The 
most painful struggles are prepared 
for the unhappy subjects of such 
a system, or rather want of system, 
if religious and moral principle 
triumph in* the future conflict with 
the habits which it has induced. And 
they are consigned to hopeless misery 
and ruin, if the force of evil habit 
prevail, as, humanly speaking, it will 
do in a great plurality of instances. 
With such a view of the subject, 
who would be willing to purchase an 
indolent exemption from present 
toil, or immediate pain, at the risk 
of consequences so fearful ? 
The just measure of forbearance 
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towards the faults of children, or 
that degree of indulgence, which 
will be equally conducive to their 
present comfort, and their future 
welfare, will be gradually ascertained 
by experience. And such experience, 
when acquired under favourable cir- 
camstances, will seldom be found 
to. produce, an. increase of rigour on 
the part of those who have uniformly 
acted on liberal principles, and whose 
treatment of their pupils has been 
regulated by a disinterested concern 
for their welfare. Probably there are 
few, who do not need many a lesson 
of forbearance, in the commencement 
of their labours. An excessive 
anxiety for the proper discharge of 
their duties, on the one hand ; or, on 
the other, a natural impatience of 
personal inconvenience and toil, may 
sometimes induce a species of con- 
troul which the more mature 
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judgment i^ill condemn. Th^'ytttiiig 
and inexperienced are not, in geneiral, 
the most lenient judges, or the tmb^t 
'patient guides, of those who are still 
younger, from whom thejf too 'fre- 
quently expect a steadiness 'and con- 
fiiistency of character and conduict, 
of which they have not 'ftlt^lfie 
difficulty, or even learned to' disco vet 
the absence in themselves. Hence, 
that occasional severity of ^utlifftil 
judgment, which, originating in a 
deficiency of self-^knowledg^, >ttlld 
of that genuine humility which is its 
proper result^ will often be foimd 
associated with many promising 
qualities, and which, reqirire only 
time and experience to bring them 
to perfection. Much has bMn said 
of the sternness- and austerity of age, 
while a disposition, the very reverte 
of these repulsive qualities, ^tttight 
reasonably be expected, and will 
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not utifrequently be pMduced by 
the mature reflexion, the extended 
observation, and enlarged ^periebce 
of advanced years. Amiable and 
enltgbtCRded age is naturally indul- 
g^ity^aad 'peculiarly susceptible of 
all A«t tenderness of feeling, which, 
uttdtr>the'e<mtrdtil of wisdom, is so 
we'll aidttpted^to engage the affe<!tions 
offtiie^yoang. 

^In <tbe >important wlation of a 
govemelss t<^' her pupils, i it x^tiuainot be 
dEOubtedy that unaffected and con- 
sistent kindness on the one part, will 
gemeratlly produce uniform submis- 
sion, aind sincere regard on the other. 
It is n^essary to enter by sympathy 
into the feeling of children, and, on 
all occa^ons, to make due allowance 
for their levity of temper, and for the 
erroi's into which it leads them; and 
which should never be gratuitously 
iifAputed to a spirit of perverseness. 

1? 4 
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No one who has not made the ex- 
periment, can calculate the extent 
of the influence to be derived from 
such a sympathy, when accompanied 
with a just and mild controul. And 
it cannot be too deeply impressed on 
the minds of all who are engaged 
in the work of education, that re- 
strictions which are not mild^ can 
never be permanently beneficial ; 
and that, while present inconvenience 
may sometimes be prevented by sum- 
mary measures of severity, their 
remote consequences will seldom 
fail to be highly injurious. They who 
wish to learn wisdom from their own 
experience, must at once perceive 
the importance of encouraging in 
children, that degree' of freedom, 
which is essential to the discovery 
of their characters. That kind of 
restraint which tends to repress 
all the natural indications of the 
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feelings, . cannot be too strongly 
deprecated, or too carefully excluded 
from every plan of education. Among 
other evil consequences of that 
duplicity, which excessive restraint 
will inevitably produce in the pupils, 
it must be: evident that their instruc- 
tors can derive no knowledge from 
a .series of experiments conducted 
in the dark, or of which all the 
immediate results are concealed. 

Sympathy with children is most 
natural to those who preserve a 
distinct remembrance of their own 
feelings, at the same period of life. 
Such impressions are too easily 
effaced, and advantage ought always 
to be taken of circumstances and 
incidents adapted to revive them. 
When, after a lapse of years, the 
traces of youthfcil or infantine feeling 
appear in the strong light of perfect 
recollection, the retrospect is always 

F 5 
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interesting^ and it will prove essen- 
tially useful, if it serve, as it swely 
ought, to induce a greater degved-'Of 
forbearance towards the young. 

While the importance of gaitiin^ 
a just influence over the minds of 
children, must be universally ad- 
mitted, it is encouraging to believe 
that the attainment is comparatively 
easy. It may generally be secured 
by the exercise of ordinary judg- 
ment, combined with ordinary kind- 
ness. But to preserve this influence 
when acquired, and rightly to im- 
prove it, involves a serious respon- 
sibility, and demands a more than 
ordinary circumspection. To main- 
tain a good degree of consistency in 
character and conduct, is obviously 
essential to success in this object. 
This consistency must be not only 
apparent, but real ; and here it is 
necessary to make a distinction. 
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wUeh ' is sometimes overlooked. 
Dignity of character may be gaarded 
with an vnj^ieasonable jealousy, and 
mnch evil may result from an undue 
anxiety to preserve consistency of 
conduct, if it be confounded with 
that pertinacity of temper about 
trifles, to which the human mind is 
prone. -No valuable sacrifice should 
be made to appearances, nor ought 
injustice ever to be done by way of 
supporting an absurd claim to infalli- 
bility. General regulations, which 
have been adopted on mature con- 
sideration, ought not to be altered 
with levity; but, in particular cases, 
although it may sometimes be difficult 
and mortifying, it is always better to 
acknowledge an error, than to persist 
in it. By avoiding hasty decisions, 
such as are incorrect, may generally 
foe avoided ; and whenever a mistake 
occurs, it may be freely admitted 
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without risk. To say, '' I have beea 
mistaken/' is no severe trial to ^ne 
who is not obliged to say it always 
or often: and never to appear in -the 
wrong, is not, in fact, of so much 
importance as might be imagined, 
unless some effectual security could 
be provided against the reality, as 
well a«i the appearance of error. To 
make the preservation of apparent 
consistency, a primary object, betrays 
a vanity and selfishness of feeling, 
which children in general have suffi- 
cient discernment to discover, and 
sufficient judgment to despise. 

The necessity for similar conces^ 
sions is always, however, to be 
regretted, and they should be made 
only when justice requires it, — never 
on the ground of expediency. That 
firmness of purpose, and consistency 
of conduct, without which no 
permanent ascendency can be 
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maintained, most not be eonpi^ 
mised on every triTial occmm. So 
requisition should be ghreft ^^ 
iperely because it has excited opfKi^ 
sition, although the probability of 
such opposition^ when foreKen^ OMy 
be a sufficient reason for not iniisti0^ 
on things of little importaace. Plants 
of moral discipline, which have been 
once adopted, must be steadily pur* 
sued, and the obligations which arise 
out of them, must be strictly en- 
forced ; for versatility of conduct 
towards children, will have all the 
effect of fickleness of principle. 

The importance of gaining the 
entire confidence of young people, 
can never be overrated; and it is 
well that they are usually so much 
disposed to render an ample return 
for the confidence reposed in them. 
And it is agreeable to be convinced, 
by observation and experience, that. 
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with reference to children in gWiettJ, 
feelings of confidence we i^qnally 
reasonable in their principle, and 
salutary in their effect ; and thM 
habitual suspicion would be no less 
unjust than injurious. They Who 
wish to receive or to impart benefit 
in their intercourse with the young, 
must not act under the direct in- 
fluence of an enlarged knowledge of 
the world. This knowledge is useful 
in education, for it may be rendered 
subservient to the most important 
purposes. It presents, on a large 
scale, the certain results of those 
principles and habits, which it ii^ the 
business of education to direct, or 
to controul; to form, or to subdue; 
but it does not furnish a proper cri- 
terion of judgment, much less an 
absolute rule of conduct. The arti- 
ficial manners, current in the ordinary 
intercourse of society, must not be 
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carried into the sphere of education, 
to which more simple feelings and 
habits are properly adapted. The 
friend and associate of childhood, 
becomes acquainted with the human 
character in its most interesting form, 
and contemplates its features under 
their most pleasing aspect. They 
discover, indeed, all the corruption 
of our common nature, but it is not 
become inveterate by long indul- 
gence, and there is more hope of its 
renovation. The passions are yet in 
their infancy, and they may be cbn- 
trouled. The elements of human 
vice and human misery undoubtedly 
exist, but they are not yet combined 
in their forms of active mischief; the 
seeds of evil are too surely sown, 
but they have not yet unfolded their 
pernicious fruit. 

A writer of eminent ability^ has 
intimated, that, in our intercourse 
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with the world, or at least with the 
lower ord^ of society, it is safest 
to assume a general want of prin- 
ciple, and to leave it to time and 
experience to make out, rather 
slowly, the individual exceptions.* 
Without presuming to question the 
general . propriety of this sentiment, 
it is sufficient to observe, that such a 
maxim would be particularly unsafe, 
and even mischievous, in its applica- 
tion to children. They, at . least, 
should always be regarded as up- 
right and sincere, imless they have 
proved themselves to be otherwise. 

The appearance of unjust sus- 
picion, (and it must be remembered, 
that suspicion, when habitually in- 
dulged, will often be unjust,) is most 
pernicious in its consequences ; as it 

* See Foster's Essay on Popular Ignorance, 
page 182. 
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nerves to awaken pride and resent- 
ment, if not determined opposition 
on the part of those who are the 
object? of it. Besides, it naturally 
prompts, in every instance, to the 
commission of the specific offence, 
which has been gratuitously imputed, 
and which otherwise might never 
have entered into the contemplation. 
It has not always a good effect to 
manifest suspicion, even when well 
founded ; and it is therefore pecu- 
liarly desirable, that the minds of 
those who have the care of children, 
should be averse from entertaining 
it. A frank, cordial, unsuspecting 
manner is uniformly beneficial in its 
influence on the young; but such a 
manner would be a perpetual artifice, 
were it not the result of a corres- 
ponding disposition of mind. This 
disposition ought therefore to be 
cherished by every consideration 
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adapted to promote it. Peii^erse 
intentions on the part of chfldten 
should never be assumed, until they 
are discovered too plainly to be itlis-^ 
understood. A wrong purpose, virill 
frequently fail at the niOnfOnt of 
execution, if it has not been pre- 
viously detected. 

The practice of coiltiivitf|p at ob- 
vious faults, or of cOncedtbg dis- 
approbation vfhen it has been justly 
excited, cannot however ' be too 
strongly depi^ecated. It is altog<*ther 
inconsistent with that (^tOrfty, 
which ought to be constantly rtttOln- 
mended by example. When feelings 
of displeasure are excessive or 'un- 
just, they must be subdued ; on 
every proper occasion, thBy shocdd 
be calmly and openly expressed. By 
the habit of pointing out every thing 
reprehensible in the temper and 
conduct of children, they may be 
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gradually led to see their faults in a 
proper light. With this view, it is 
necessary not so much to reprove 
them, as to teach them to reprove 
themselves. 

Am^]^ the numbers collected in a 
school, individuals will undoubtedly 
be found, in whom confidence would 
be misplaced; but the proofs of 
duplidty, whenever they present 
thems^Ves, should be admitted with 
cautious reluctance. The shades of 
fklsehood are infinitely varied, and 
when th^re is an apparent depattare 
frdm ' strict veracity, the utmost de- 
licacy is requisite in the treatment 
of the offender. Many of the misre- 
presentifttions of children arise from 
misapprehension, on which it w^ould 
be obviously improper to put a severe 
construction. Some children *' are 
misled by a lively imiagination, and, in 
the relation o^ ^***ts *liev exaggerate 
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without design, and even without 
being conscious of it. The evil and 

• 

danger of such habits, and the neces- 
sity of correcting them cannot be too 
deeply felt ; but it would in general 
be a fatal mistake to impute the 
guilt of falsehood, and to affix a 
corresponding punishment, or that 
most severe of all punishments, pub* 
lie disgrace, to any particular act of 
this nature. Such misrepresentations 
should never be confounded with 
that deliberate and intentional de- 
ception, in which the essence of false- 
hood properly consists. It will be 
sufficient, in the first instance, to 
point out the evil of such conduct 
in its nature, and in connexion with 
its consequences, as involving the 
certain loss of confidence and re- 
putation. The indispensable impor- 
tance of the habit of veracity should 
be earnestly enforced, and every 
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assistance and encouragement should 
be afforded to induce it. Many young 
minds are destitute of the strict 
principle of moral rectitude, without 
having sunk into all the baseness of 
falsehood ; and whether they shall 
rise or fall, must depend, under 
Providence, on the circumstances 
in which they are placed, and on the 
judgment and vigilance of the indi- 
viduals to whom they are entrusted. 
They cannot long remain in this 
neutral state ; the sense of moral 
obligation must be awakened ; the 
habit of inattention to truth must be 
corrected, or it will speedily and 
inevitably lead to the most culpable 
violations of it, whenever the temp- 
tation presents itself. These dangers 
shxndd be represented seriously and 
privately; and children of such a 
character should be candidly in- 
formed that they are the subjects of 
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peculiar observation. The wftrning 
may produce caution, with all its 
salutary effects. At all events, it will 
serve to show that the practice of 
sincerity on the part of the governess, 
is associated with the recominen* 
dation of it. 

Confirmed habits of deceit, when 
they appear in childhood, present a 
subject of fearful anxiety ; and, al- 
though it would be equally cruel and 
unjust to abandon characters of such a 
description, without an effort to re- 
claim them,^ still their introduction 



''' A striking instance occurs to the recol- 
lection of the writer, of the beneficial effect of 
confidence on a mind of this complexion. Indi- 
yidual cases are not a proper subject of public 
disclosure, and particulars must therefore be 
suppressed. It is sufficient to add, for the pur^ 
pose of illustration, that the consciousness of 
being unworthy of a confidence, wh^ch. had 
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aQiOBg oth^r. cbildreQ in a school is 
much to be dreaded, aud perpetual 
vigilance is requisite to counteract 
the infiuenpe of their example. In all 
such cases, the chief difficulty arises 
from the : dubious aspect which de- 
ceitful conduct necessarily exhibits ; 
and which, while it destroys all con- 
fid^nqe, cannot always be openly 
censured with apparent justice. Here 
to iutimate suspicion, even in private, 
might only serve to induce a deeper 
disguise; and to prefer a charge so 
serious as that of falsehood, is mani- 
festly unwise as well as unjust, unless 
it can be fully substantiated by proof. 
if a circumstance occurs on which 
the evidence of fact can be made so 
to bear, that conviction will be 



been long abused, produced the keenest 
remorse, a voluntary confession, andy to all 
appearance, a thorough reforoiation. 
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certain, it affords a proper occasion for 
taking serious notice of the ofi^nce, 
and for pointing out all the fatal 
consequences of indulging such a 
propensity. The degree of public 
disgrace attending such a discovery, 
must be determined by the circum- 
stances of the case. It will usually 
have a good effect on the mind of the 
offender, to manifest the utmost pos- 
sible tenderness ; although it is ne- 
cessary to suffer her to feel the 
immediate consequences of her fault. 
The loss of confidence is the appro- 
priate, the permanent, and, in gene- 
ral, the adequate punishment of every 
description of falsehood and deceit. 
If any other punishment or privation 
be deemed requisite for the sake of 
example, it should be exactly pro- 
portionate to the measure of the of- 
fence, and judiciously adapted to the 
character of the individual offender. 
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All punishment, whatever be its 
specific nature, has a two-fold object; 
the correction of the offender, and 
the prevention of similar offences in 
future. It may, in many cases, pro- 
perly consist in the mere privation 
of some reward or indulgence; and, 
to be appropriate, it must always be 
such as naturally arises out of the 
circumstances of the fault, which 
will commonly suggest, if it do not 
absolutely involve, its own punish- 
ment. Arbitrary inflictions of this 
kind, (if the term be admissible with 
reference to such punishments as 
have no necessary connexion with 
the offence,) are often injurious, and 
can seldom or never be required in a 
well-regulated school, in which in- 
stances of wilful and deliberate mis- 
conduct, will be comparatively rare. 
With respect to such faults as pro^ 
ceed from thoughtlessness, inatten- 
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tioiiy or irritation of temper, the 
punishment should be mild but cer^ 
tain. If it be severe, it will produce 
more sympathy with the offender, 
than care to avoid the offence ; and 
if uncertain, it will be obviously 
worse than useless. 

Public punishment, with its con- 
sequent disgrace, has rarely a good 
effect on its subject, and is seldom 
necessary by way of example. The 
acute sense of shame, if wantonly 
exasperated, will, in the end, be 
utterly destroyed : and, although 
such an exposure may prevent the 
open repetition of the fault, no real 
improvement of the individual who 
has committed it, will be produced, 
while the disposition of the mind 
remains unchanged. Some occasions 
may indeed arise, on which a due 
regard to the welfare of the other 
pupils, a Just preference of the many 
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to the one, will require that the 
fniHisbment be equally public with 
the offence ; but such a decision 
should be formed and acted upon 
with the utmost caution. It should 
ever be remembered, that humiliation 
of this nature has na tendency to sub- 
due pride, or to disarm perverseness ; 
and that it is decidedly unfavourable 
to the production of ingenuous sor- 
row for a fault, although it may not 
nnfrequently prompt to the expres- 
sion of a sorrow which is not inge- 
nnotts. Public reproofs also, how- 
ever merited, are more likely to irri- 
tate the temper, than to convince the 
understanding ; and serious admoni- 
tions, to be effectual, must always be 
private. Public acknowledgments of 
faults on the part of children, are liable 
to a weightier objection, and should 
never be required of them. Extorted 
confessions can seldom be sincere. 

G 2 
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Such confessions as appear volun- 
tary, may be entitled to some con- 
sideration^ although they are not 
always dictated by a principle of 
pure ingenuousness.^ They may 
sometimes proceed from a fearless 
indifference to censure, or, in a choice 
of difficulties, the course of sincerity 
may not unfrequently be preferred 
from motives of mere policy. Such a 
choice is always a wise one; and 
such a preference is also natural, if 
the punishment be generally remitted 
upon the acknowledgment of a fault ; 

* A little girl at school, used frequently to 
go to her goyemess, in private, with tears in her 
eyes, and, on being asked the cause of her dis- 
tress, would reply, ** Because they are going 
to tell of me." This introduction was always 
followed by a very candid confession' of mis- 
demeanours, the statement of which she knew, 
by experience, would come rather better from 
herself, than from any other quarter. 
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whence it is sometimes difficult to 
determine what degree of indulgence 
is due to the circumstances of the 
case, and the character of the indi- 
vidual. The first efforts of sincerity 
should never be discouraged ; and 
when extreme timidity, or an habitual 
reserve of temper, has rendered such 
'efforts painful, they should be treated 
-with peculiar tenderness. Principles 
of integrity, when in a certain degree 
confirmed, will not however yield to 
the apprehaision of punishment, and 
they may be safely left to their natu- 
ral operation. It is not by sparing 
them every trial, that the young can 
be prepared for a world, in which 
sacrifices of feeling and interest to 
choral and religious principle, are 
continually demanded. They cannot 
be too early accustomed to exercise 
the fortitude, which will enable 
them to bear those inflictions and 
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privations which they are consciotn 
of havini^ deserved, if not some few, 
of which the necessity may not be 
equally obvious to themselves. By 
such a discipline, the moral effect of 
which should be carefully watched, 
the youthful character may be g^nir 
dually strengthened to meet the 
more serious exigencies of future 
life. This process cannot however 
be forwarded by any artificial means, 
and the attempt would be highly 
injurious. Trials of principle^ or of 
temper y should never he prepared ; the 
occasions should never be created :^^ 
such occasions, in sufficient number 
and variety, will always arise of 
themselves. 

It is difficult to lay down a role 
which shall not be liable to many 
particular exceptions, but it may be 
admitted as a general principle, that 
spontaneous acknowledgments of 
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faiiltSy which are not obviously open 
to immediate discovery, should be 
received always with complacency, 
sometimes even with marked appro- 
bation, but never with applause. It is 
manifestly injudicious to bestow 
warm commendsttion on a candour, 
which), however genuine, ought not 
to be held up to admiration as an 
extraordinary effort of virtue. The 
confidence which it naturally in- 
spiresy is an ample return for every 
expression of ingenuous feeling; 
while direct praise will always tend 
to induce the affectation, rather than 
the reality of ingenuousness. It is 
productive also of another serious 
evil. When the frank confession of 
a fault receives its tribute of praise, 
the fault itself, which has given occa- 
sion to it, if not entirely overlooked, 
is often treated with unmerited in- 
dulgence; and no progress i^ made 

G 4 
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in the exercise of that self-deniidl, 
which is necessary for its correetioii. 
The youthlFul mind thus receives at 
once a false impression, and a wrong 
bias. Self-complacency is excited, 
when the predominant feelings oaght 
to be those of humility and self-dis- 
trust ; and thus are insensibly formed 
those habits of ostentatious candour, 
which lead many individuals, in after 
life, to avow their errors, without 
any intention, or even the slightest 
wish to correct them. 

Young people are sometimes as- 
sured, that the voluntary confession 
of a fault is one step towards amend- 
ment. This representation is un- 
doubtedly just; but it is equally 
true that such an acknowledgment 
is but a first step ; and one which, so 
far from certainly leading to a se- 
cond, is often the only step towards 
reformation which is ever attempted 
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by many individuals, daring the 
whole course of their lived. It is more 
useful to the young to be cautioned 
against the danger of resting in this 
single effort, than to be congratulated 
on having ventured so far. In the 
gradual progress of moral improve- 
ment, the maxim, quHl n y a que le 
premier pcLS qui coutey is very remote 
from the truth. The first step, in 
fact, costs very little, when the con- 
fession of a fault becomes the subject 
of applause. But every successive 
advance in moral virtue, requires a 
patience and fortitude, an energy and 
self-denial, which can never be pro- 
duced by the mere stimulus of praise. 
Praise should be reserved for con- 
duct entitled to unqualified appro- 
bation, and for performances of more 
than ordinary merit. To be judicious, 
praise must always be moderate ; to 
be valuable, it must be rare. It will 

6 5 
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of course be estimated by the exetis 
tion necessary to obtain it ; and, 
while children thus learn to set a 
just value on well-earned praise^ they 
naturally despise it, when indiscri- 
minate, or too freely bestowed. And 
a portion of their contempt will 
be sometimes extended to the per- 
sons from whom they receive it* A 
calm approbation, and gentle encou- 
ragement of every effort to attain 
moral or intellectual improvement, 
united with affectionate and unvary- 
ing confidence, will have a more 
salutary effect on the youthful mind, 
than frequent praise, and will gene- 
rally prove a sufficient incentive to 
exertion. And when the benefit of 
such exertion has been felt; when 
habits of application, or of self^cOm- 
mand, are actually formed ; and the 
progress of improvement is once 
become apparent ; this experience of 
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success vrin afford in itself the stron- 
gest possible inducement to perse- 
verance, and additional incitements 
will seldom be required. The utter 
exclusion of praise from any system 
of moral discipline, must not how- 
ever be attempted. It will often be 
found beneficial, and sometimes even 
necessary ; nor will praise ever be- 
come positively injurious, when ju- 
diciously adapted to the character 
and circumstances of the individual 
on whom it is bestowed. The languid 
spirit occasionally requires a power- 
ful stimulus. They who are timid 
and diffident of their own abilities, 
even to despondency, need a warmth 
of encouragement which would be 
decidedly prejudicial to the forward 
and presuming. That mind, however, 
which habitually requires some ex- 
traordinary incentive to exertion, is 
far from b^ing in a healthy state, 

G « 
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and is in great danger of ultimately 
sinking below its proper level in the 
scale of intellectual and moral worth. 
It is of the utmost importance that 
every mind should be early accus- 
tomed to feel the influence, and to 
obey the impulse of ordinary motives. 
Those powers which become torpid 
in the absence of extraordinary ex- 
citementy will never be permanently 
exerted to any profitable end. 

If a succession of powerful im- 
pulses could even be provided, in the 
ordinary routine of education ; ifj 
for instance, the stimulus of praise 
instead of losing all its efficacy by 
frequent application, should continue 
to excite the same mental activity, 
without producing a corresponding 
share of vanity ;' still, the results of 
such a system, would bear no com- 
parison in value, with those habits 
which are formed under the influence 
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of a constant sense of duty, 
of industry, and of self-controul, are 
uniform and permanent in their very 
nature; while those occasional ef- 
forts which await some external im- 
pulscy will cease whenever that im- 
pulse is withdrawn, and leave the 
mind, which is thus destitute of all 
internal resources, in a state of infan- 
tile weakness and dependence. That 
process of education which tends to 
perpetuate such a dependence, is 
destructive of all moral energy and 
excellence ; an evil for which no in« 
cidental or inferior advantages can 
afford a compensation. Even that 
just ascendency which is so essential 
to the right direction of the youthful 
mind, must not be too long preserved 
entire. It should change its charac- 
ter, as its subjects advance in years. 
Children should be gradually enabled 
to form a standard of right and 
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wrong, by which to r^olate their 
conduct, without the aid of a eon* 
tinual reference to the sentiments of 
those around them. A certain inde* 
pendence of character may subsist, 
even at an early age, without any 
necessary mixture of presumption; 
and there are few situations in life, 
in which purity of principle ean be 
long preserved in its absence. While 
the moral sense of the young remains 
imperfect, all their associations should 
be guarded with the utmost care. 
There can be no safety in any inter- 
course exposing them to evils which 
they have not the firmness to resist ; 
and no prospect of external advan- 
tage can justify a hazardous trial of 
principle, when the young are to be 
the subjects of it. It should ever be 
remembered, that moral qualities, 
rather than such as are purely intel- 
lectual, determine the character and 
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the destiny of every individual. The 
finest talents are completely neutra-i 
lizedy if moral energy is wanting: 
they are worse than neutralized when 
associated with moral obliquity. 

If frequent or excessive praise is 
thus decidedly injurious to the 
youthful character, continual cen* 
sure on every trivial occasion, is not 
less unfriendly to right principle, 
and, by producing a great insen- 
sibility of temper, it will inevitably 
defeat its own object. Those little 
faults, from which no children will 
be found altogether exempt, and 
which, without involving any serious 
moral evil, are yet inconsistent with 
the formation of good habits, should 
never.be suffered to become a subject 
of perpetual and irritating animad- 
version. It will often be easier to 
prevent, than to correct such faults ; 
and the whole system of general 
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regulations should be adapted to 
this object, by removing, as far as 
possible, every temptation to trans- 
gress them. These regulations wUl, 
of course, be essentially modified 
by the peculiar character of the 
children, who are to be the subjects 
of them. When habits of attention, 
order, and proper subordination, 
become a prevailing characteristic of 
a school, the influence of example 
among the pupils, will so far operate 
as a restraint on the indolent and 
careless, as to supersede, for the 
most part, the necessity of frequent 
interference. Irregularities will some- 
times arise, cases of considerable 
difficulty will undoubtedly occur; 
and, when the conduct of any pupil is 
such as to excite serious displeasure^ 
much will depend on the manner in 
which reproof is conveyed. It is not 
sufficient that it be, in general, well 
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deserved. The mind of a child, like 
most other minds, is ingenious in d^lf- 
jastification ; and that blame which 
does not appear to be most scrupu- 
loasly measured, will often excite 
resistance, instead of producing 
conviction. Every remonstrance 
should be calm and appropriate, as 
well as just ; and to be strictly 
speaking, well-timed, will essentially 
contribute to its efficacy. The best 
time will seldom be found imme- 
diately after the occasion which has 
called it forth. Although no punish- 
ment and no reproof should be so far 
separated from its cause, as to destroy, 
in the mind of a child, the proper 
connexion between them, a delay of a 
few hours will not unfrequently be 
attended with advantage. No good 
effect can be produced, while the 
temper of the offender remains in a 
state of irritation : it should be 
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allowed time to cool : and the. remon-v 
straBce itself will suffer no dtmina-^^ 
tion of itB force, though it may often 
lose something of its heat, by becom* 
ing the subject of previous reflexion* 
]f a severe reprimand be ever 
esteemed necessary, it should, at 
least, be short in proportion. The 
most forcible representations lose aU 
their effect, equally by their prolixity, 
or by their frequency. 

In the minds of the young, the 
knowledge of their faults is, in 
general, so far associated with the 
desire of approbation, and the hopct 
of improvement, as to produce an 
openness to conviction, rarely to be 
found at a more advanced period o£ 
life. To take a just advantage, and 
no advantage which is not just, of 
this pliancy of temper; to improve,, 
without exhausting this susceptibility 
of feeling, is a task of considerable: 
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difficulty. Ingenuous and well dis^ 
posed children will receive, not only 
with patience, but with gratitude, suck 
reproof as is eyidently dictated by aa 
affectionate concern for their welfare; 
yet, even with them, a right impres* 
sion is often weakened, if not entirely 
effaced, by lengthened endeavours 
to confirm it. On minds of a different 
complexion, in which a certain per- 
verseness of temper is either natural, 
or has been induced by unfavourable 
circumstances connected with their 
early discipline, reproof is too fre- 
quently thrown away. Such a dis- 
position is happily uncommon, and 
even where it exists, if it be placed 
under judicious controul, it will 
rarely manifest itself in any act of 
determined opposition, which must 
always proceed from some exciting 
cause. It is desirable to prevent 
such exitement as far as possible, 
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and, by avoiding all unnecessary 
interference, to leave a perverse 
temper to the gradual influence of 
right principles and good example. 
When instances of wilful misconduct 
actually occur, they should be met, 
not with remonstrances, which be- 
come worse than ineffectual, if they 
are treated with contempt; but by 
measures of silent and powerful 
counteraction. Such conduct is 
mostly accompanied with a morel or 
less distinct consciousness of error. 
It is not the knowledge of what is 
right, which is wanting, but the 
inclination to practise it ; and all 
endeavours to convince the under- 
standing or affect the heart, must be 
equally ill-timed and injurious, while 
the temper is either heated with 
passion, or hardened in the more 
intractable form of sullen obstinacy. 
It is by no means necessary, or 
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eren desirable, that the conseqaences 
of perverse behaviour shoald, in 
every instance, be distinctly foreseen, 
or that the precise nature of the 
punishment should be clearly de- 
fined. It should always be r^^ded 
and treated as an anomaly, for which 
it is impossible to provide by any 
specific regulations. A price should 
never be set upon voluntary offences; 
for an indistinct apprehension will 
often prove a more effectual restraint 
on perverse propensities, than any 
certain punishment. A kind of vicious 
heroism with reference to the latter, 
is sometimes displayed by children, 
who have not the same inclination 
for. experiments of which the result 
is unknown ; and some little advan- 
tage may thus be derived firom a 
peculiarity of temper, the evils of 
which need no aggrava,tion« A shade 
of obstinacy in the temper, is however 
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often combined with a strength 
and firmness of character, which 
become invaluable, when they have 
received a right direction. The dis- 
position in childhood can never be 
so unpromising, as to present no 
redeeming qualities on which to 
found the hope of its amelioration. 
An influence in favour of goodness, 
may, by the Divine blessing, be 
established, and gradually extended 
in every youthful mind; and, what- 
. ever perplexities may attend the 
work of education, it will generally 
appear, that the number of- perverse 
and froward children is small, when 
compared with that of the tractable, 
and w^ell disposed. There are few 
children, the management of whom 
is attended with any peculiar diffi- 
culty; and probably there is not m 
existence, a child who is actually 
unmanageable. 
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Here it may not be improper to 
remark, that a failure of respect in 
children towards their instructors, 
is one of those faults, the estimate 
and consequent punishment of which 
is not unlikely to exceed the just 
measure of the offence. It assumes 
the aspect of a personal injury, and 
instead of being regarded with a 
simple reference to the welfare of 
the pupil, it may not unfrequently 
be resented in a way which tends 
rather to exasperate, than to subdue 
the feeling from which disrespectful 
conduct has arisen. If, on such 
occasions, no irritation of temper 
were ever discovered, and the feelings 
of self-love, and wounded pride, 
were rigidly excluded from all share 
in the decision ; it would be eaay to 
adopt a mode of treating these 
liberties, which should elSectually 
prevent their repetition. Few cbildrea 
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will venture on a second experiment 
of such a nature, with any one whom 
they have reason to respect, and of 
whom they have no just cause to 
complain. Separate from all better 
principles, the simple reflexion, that, 
in a few years, the governess and her 
pupil may meet in society as equals, 
or even with every claim to supe- 
riority reversed ; and the natural 
wish, that, under any circumstances, 
they may meet as friends, might 
surely be sufficient to check every 
propensity to capricious tyranny on 
the one hand, or on the other, to 
thoughtless impertinence. 

The faults of children should 
never become the subject of un- 
necessary disclosure, as they may 
sometimes be exaggerated, and even 
remembered to their prejudice in 
after life. At the same time, they 
should learn to manifest towards 
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^ach other, in this particular) all the 
lelicacy and forbearance, which 
fvery one of them would wish herself 
o experience ; and, on their return 
o their respective families, to be 
ilent concerning the failings of their 
companions, whatever discoveries 
hey may esteem it proper to make 
)f their own. Cases may sometimes 
>ccur at school, in which it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to avoid 
communications which are far from 
lesirable in themselves ; but the 
neans of correction will seldom 
nvolve the necessity of exposure, 
f they are selected with ordinary 
2are. 

It is equally unnecessary and 
impossible to prescribe any system 
of general regulations, which shall 
be susceptible of universal applica- 
tion. To establish the principles on 
which they should i^-= rr^nw^lffid, and 
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to define the objects; with reference 
to which they ought to be formed, 
is all that can be attempted ; while 
the choice of the specific means for 
the attainment of these objects, 
must be left to the determination of 
circumstances. The importance of 
maintaining such a discipline, as 
shall prove effectual for the preven- 
tion, rather than the punishment^ of 
faults, has been already mentioned. 
This end can never be promoted by 
the mere multiplication of prohibi-* 
tory rules, which ought always to 
be few and simple; and, as far as 
possible, certain in their tendency, 
and obvious in their design. Other- 
wise, they will inevitably counteract 
the purposes for which they mre 
introduced, by embarrassing the 
attention, if not by exciting the 
resistance, of those on whom they 
are imposed. Wihen numbers of 
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fatfldren of various dispositions and 
baracters are assembled in a school, 
le necessity of particular prohibi* 
one, Mrith certain penalties annexed 
:> the violation of them, cannot be 
ntirely superseded ; and the addi- 
ional restraint which must always 
ccompany a great increase of 
^umbers, may be justly regarded as 
►no of its most serious evils. The 
IFect of such restrictions, like that 
»f penal statutes in society at large, 
3 merely negative, even when they 
.re most judicious ; and it is always 
lesirable, as far as it is practicable, 

occupy the minds of children 
fithi the active duties which they 
ive required to perform, rather than 
vith any speculations on the line of 
conduct which they are expected to 
ivoid. To keep the mental powers in 

1 state of continual and profitable, 
though not overstrained exertion; 
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will afford one of the most effectual 
securities against temptation, no less 
in childhood than in after life. The 
habits which it hks a tendency to 
induce are invaluable ; for, if idleness 
be, in a very important sense, the 
root of all evil, every kind of mental 
application, separate from the in- 
trinsic value of the objects to which 
it is directed, will become, for a 
similar reason, the source of incalcu-* 
I able moral good. 

As the laws of civil society have, 
for the most part, been created by the 
exigencies of the times, so the regu- 
lations of a school will naturally 
arise out of the occasions which 
require them ; and such as are 
formed on any abstract principles, 
separate from their speci^c applica- 
tion, will seldom be altogether 
appropriate. To adopt certain regu^ 
lations on the first establishment 
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-of a school, without any actual 
acquaintance with the children 
who compose it, is an experiment ^ 
sometimes a hazardous one, which 
should be strictly limited to the 
direction of their studies, and the 
preservation of order in their several 
occupations. It should be remem- 
bered, that no rules can be judiciously 
adapted to the objects proposed, 
without the aid of some previous 
observation and experience; and 
that it is less difficult and embar- 
rassing to supply the deficiencies, 
than to correct the errors, which may 
be gradually discovered in the general 
arrangement. Something may fre- 
quently be added with advantage, 
but the necessity of alteration is 
always to be regretted. Even neces- 
sary alterations must not be frequent 
or iiicousiderate ; and additional 
rules, more especiallv »ncb as are 
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of a prohibitory nature, should be in- 
troduced with great caution, or they 
will speedily become too num»oiis 
and complicated for any useful appli- 
cation. A general inattention and in- 
difference on the part of the pupils, is 
one evil, and very natural consequence 
of multiplied regulations in a school. 
The great object is, to form a simple 
plan which shall bear, without press- 
ing too heavily, upon the whole of 
their conduct ; and the superintendent 
of a school must in general be satisfied 
with having established, not the best 
possible system of general instruction, 
or of moral discipline ; but, like Solon 
with the Athenians, the best which 
her pupils are capable of receiving. 

The necessity of enforcing rules 
which have been once established, 
is too obvious to require illustration. 
Such as appear too strict, ought to 
be abolished ; but to connive at the 
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violation of them, has an effect more 
iqjiirious than the total absence of 
restraint. The impropriety and eyil 
tendency of admitting exceptions to 
general rules in favoi]^ of particular 
individuals ; and the ' imperative 
obligation on the part of a governess, 
lo the al^ctest impartiality in the 
exercise of her authority, are equally 
appai^nt. It ia not to be imagined, 
that a number of children, of various 
dispositions and characters, some 
of whom may possess the claims of 
long intimacy, of warm attachment, 
or even those of misfortune, can 
Ml b^ r^arded with equal interest 
and affection. But no preference 
should be manifested in a way incon- 
sistent with justice, or indeed in 
any way, separate from the peculiar 
approbation which is always due to 
exemplary conduct. It is, however, 
sufficient to abstain from every 

^4 
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unseasonable expression of regard, ' 
and quite unnecessary to attempt to 
prove that such a regard has no 
existence. The object of a conscious 
preference will derive little advan- 
tage from it, if such feelings become 
the source of an occasional excess 
of rigour, v?hich is often easier and 
more natural, than the preservatioB 
of a uniform and just impartiality, 
for the absence of vehich it may be 
supposed to afford a sort of com* 
pensation. Such a compensation 
cannot, however, be accepted. The 
effect will be viewed in connexion 
with its cause by the other pupils, 
separate from that cause, by the 
individual herself, who is thus dis- 
tinguished ; and both effect and 
cause will become a fertile, source 
of jealousy and discontent. 

If a particular exception, with 
reference to the ordinary rules of 
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discipline, can ever be allowed^ it is 
perhaps in fayour of children, who, 
having been accustomed at home 
to great attention, or peculiar indul- 
gence, might otherwise experience 
too- violent a change of circumr 
stances on their first introduction at 
school. Such' an admission, how- 
ever, requires some qualification, 
and. is no proper foundation for any 
general principle. Sudden and forced 
transitions in the habits of the young, 
partake too -much of the nature of 
experiments to be altogether desi- 
rable ; but their effect is not less 
beneficial in some cases, than it is 
injurious in - others. New pupils 
ought, on every occasion, to experi- 
ence as much lenity and indulgence, 
as can be made at all consistent 
with the preservation of . impartialitjr, 
and the ends of justice ; and with 
the object of brine^infir them as 



H 1 
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speedily t and with a8 little expense of 
feeling as possible, into such habite 
as shall accord with the r^ular dis* 
cipline of the school. Time most of 
course be allowed them to become 
acquainted with the rules which they 
are required to obserye^and which 
cannot be enforced with propriety, 
until they are thoroughly understood. 
Amiable young persons, who have 
become accustomed to the routine 
of a school, and yet retaia a liTely 
recollection of the time whea every 
thing connected with it was strange 
and desolate, if not absolutely painful 
to them ; will, in general, be disposed 
to meet new associates with feelings 
of kindness and protection, and to 
afford them a countenance, and 
approve of a forbearance, which they 
would not even desire for themselTes. 
The importance of hab^itual vigi- 
lance, in the performance of the 
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duties which are involved in the 
task of education, has been already 
noticed. Children should be early 
accustomed to r^ard thc^ms^res 
as under constant observation^ with- 
out viewing it in the light of an 
oppressive restraint ; but they should 
not be watched without their know- 
ledge, or subjected to a private 
inspection, which can never lead to 
discoveries of ralue sufficient to 
9ttone for its meanness. When the 
young have two classes of habits, 
and two opposite systems of conduct; 
the one, to meet the eye of their 
friends, the oth^, for their own 
secret indulgence, when that observar 
tion is supposed to be withdrawn ; it is 
a melancholy proof, whatever external 
improvement may be exhibited, that 
ho real progress has been made in 
the formation of principles^ which 
will stand the test of ^emptatson. 
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The work of. education, in its most 
important department, must be begun 
anew^ and under circumstances of 
peculiar disadvantage. It is. true, 
that nothing can be done towards 
the correction of such propensities, 
while they remain concealed ; but 
this consideration will not justify the 
employment of any indirect means 
for their discovery. They niust be 
known in time; and, were it even 
otherwise, the knowledge acquired 
by artifice is worse than useless. 
The, right to enforce the obligation 
to ingenuousness, is justly forfeited 
by the practice of deception, and 
no instruction or discipline can. be 
effectual to counteract the influence 
of such an example. 

It is essential to the nature of 
useful pbsei:vation, that it be , open 
and unprejudiced, as well as patient 
and constant. . When applied to the 
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direction of a school, it has two 
general objects ; with reference to 
each of which the. attention should 
always be awake and alive to every 
impression, and the judgment always 
open to conviction. When the mind 
is thus habitually employed in the 
careful collection, of materials on 
which to exercise the judgment, the 
added experience of every day, and 
every hour, may be productive; of 
some valuable result. Such observa- 
tion is essential, in the first place, 
to the formation of just and practical 
principles of moral discipline ; and 
it is more especially requisite for the 
purpose of gaining an intimate 
acquaintance with the character of 
individuals. Hasty decisions are 
peculiarly dangerous, with reference 
to the latter,. and such as are just, 
can never rest on slender grounds. 
It is not always considered how much 
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observation is necessary, to gain any 
real knowledge of the characters 
even of children, although they 
should be perfectly free from dis- 
guise. They wUl of course exWhit 
a full proportion of human incon- 
sistency, and ojQfer many apparent 
contradictions, vehich must all be 
examined in tm*n, before a proper 
estimate can be made of them. 
General conclusions, more especially 
such as are unfavourable, ought 
therefore, to be admitted with the 
utmost caution; and it is necessary 
to guard against an inconsiderate 
adoption of popular maxims, as well 
as a certain propensity to form the- 
ories, which always involve the 
temptation of bending facts to suit 
them. An insight into the character, 
is often afforded by trifling incidents,^ 

* '' If I were a horse/' exclaimed a lively 
little girl, who was walking out with her 



but a long nene» of observations, 
all bearing the same general aspect, 

governess, a few days after her arrival at 
school, and witnessed the correction bestowed 
upon a refractory animal of that species ; '' If 
'* I were a horse, when they used me well, I 
'' would go on as fast as I could ; but, if they 
** whipped me, I would stand still and kick.'' 
It was sufficiently obvious, that the propen- 
sities of the imaginary quadruped were likely 
to be found in the human subject, and such an 
intimation was not to be disregarded. 

A boy of eight or ten, after repeating the 
definition of the potential mood from Murray's 
Grammar, and going through the explanation 
of the several examples, of *' possibility, 
** liberty, power, and will," coolly remarked, 
'* That there was no example of obligation." The 
teacher replied, that the last sentence, " You 
"should learn;" signifying, ** You ought to 
" learn," was an example of obligation. ** Nay," 
retorted the pupil, " you ought to learn, that is 
not obligation;" you shall do it, that "is obliga- 
" tion." It frequently proved necessary in the 
sequel, to subject this youth to the kind of 
obligation which he appeared to understand ; 
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of superior interest. An ext^mat 
influence to be effectual, must always 
be gentle; and when the habite of 
ehiidren involve no serious mortA 
evil, no palpable violation of order 
and decorum, and no selfish infringe- 
ment of the rights of otj^rs, they 
should not be subject to any violent 
interference. Much improvement 
may indeed be required, but it will 
be neither real nor permanent, when 
it proceeds from a temporary neces^ 
sity, separate from any internal con- 
viction of its importance. The course 
of habits cannot be turned like the 
stream of a river, merely by cutting 
out a new channel. 

The influence of the senior pupils 
in a school, will frequency impart a 
certain character, derived from their 
example, to the whole circle of their 
companions; and an imptflse cofU'^ 
municated to one active mind, 
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on the minds of all who are engaged 
in the work of education, that habi*- 
tual vigilance, with reference to the 
habits and manners of children, by 
no means involves the necessity of 
perpetual interference with them; 
the effect of which is generally 
irritating, if such interference be not 
uniformly attended with the same 
degree of evil. The young may easily 
be directed, and they must be con- 
trouled; but they should never be 
thwarted in any way, or exposed to 
unnecessary and vexatious contra* 
dictions in things concerning which 
they may properly be allowed to 
have their own choice. To be tra- 
versed in some favourite purpose^ 
and subjected to frequent counter- 
action in every endeavour to accom- 
plish, it, is a severe trial of the 
patience of mature years; and it is 
highly unreasonable ^ci evr^ct from 
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the young, a greater degree of fjortif 
tilde, or of forbearance. They cannot 
always acquiesce in the views and 
wishes of those on whom they de- 
pend; and, instead of eKactiBg a 
painful compliance, it is often advi- 
sable to suffer them to learn from 
their own experience, when the cost 
is not likely to be heavy. If the 
result prove unsatis&ictory, they will 
have more confidence in the judg^ 
ment of their friends, on every future 
occasion. It is the peculiar evil of 
home education^ when it has become 
an object of serious attention, that 
the sources of moral instruction, and 
the means employed for conveying 
it, are sometimes multiplied far 
beyond the power of the infant mind 
to receive or to retain it : and that 
the efforts used for the formation of 
good habits, are dictated by an 
anxiety, which too frequently defeats 
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its own end. Sueh a system of over 
education, if the term be admissible, 
will seldom yield the advantages 
which have been anticipated from it ; 
wldle, by its tendency to paralyze ftU 
the natural powers of the under- 
standing, it must become the source 
of incalculable injury to them. Were 
this inordmate and ill-directed care 
to become univ^sal, aU vigour of 
itttellect, or strength of character, 
would speedily cease to exist; and 
a general imbecility of mind would 
only prepare the way for a cottres- 
ponding moral degradation. 

To whatever objections it may 
be liable on other grounds, the plan 
of school education mugt be allowed 
to possess one decided advantage^ in 
including such a discipline of cir- 
cumstances, as will, in a great mear 
sure, secure the attainment of its 
objects. The scene of a school, 
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presents indeed its peculiar dangers 
for the young, and its peculiar 
sources of anxiety for those who 
feel an interest in their welfare ; but 
such as arise from over anxious 
correction on the one hand, or ex* 
cessive indulgence on the. other, will 
rarely be found among the number. 
If the seclusion of home be supposed 
to afford a surer guard to the avenues 
of temptation, the powers of the 
youthful mind may have more ample 
scope, and a more wholesome excite- 
ment within the sphere of a well 
regulated school ; while the liberty 
of individual action will generally 
be restrained within the bounds of 
safety and moderation, by the force 
of habit, and the influence of ex- 
ample. To secure these advantages 
in their full extent, and, at the same 
time, to exclude, as far as possible; 
the evil that may be mingled with 
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them, is an object of primary impor- 
tance, in the superintendence of a 
school; and an object, the attain- 
ment of which probably requires the 
exercise of more forbearance than 
is altogether natural to the human 
mind. Experience will prove that 
many things which appear to call 
for an immediate interposition of 
authority, may be more safely left 
to the silent and gradual operation 
of circumstances, which, although 
they cannot be commanded, may yet 
admit of some direction and controuL 
Little benefit will result from any 
direct or authoritative interference 
with the voluntary pursuits and^ 
associations of the young ; and while 
some of these pursuits and associa-* 
tions may be a subject of just reglret, 
they can be permanently excluded ^ 
in no other way, than by awakening> 
more useful tastes, directed to objectsi 
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of superior interest. An ext&mBl 
influence to be effectual, must always 
be gentle; and when the habits of 
children involve no serious moral 
evil» no palpable violation of ovder 
and decorum, and no selfish infringe- 
ment of the rights of otbers, they 
should not be subject to any violent 
interference. Much improvement 
may indeed be required, but it will 
be neither real nor permanent, when 
it proceeds from a temporary neces- 
sity, separate from any internal con- 
viction of its importance. The course 
of habits cannot be turned like the 
stream of a river, merely by cutting 
out a new channel. 

The influence of the senior pupils 
in a school, will frequently impart a 
certain character, derived from their 
example, to the whole circle of their 
companions; and an impulse com- 
municated to one actire mind, wilt 
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often prodace a general exitement; 
attended with the most important 
results. An inestimable advantage is 
^cured, when this active force of 
example is favourable, on the whole, 
to intellectual and moral improve-^ 
ment; and its nature and general 
tendency must always be a subject 
of anxious observation. Circum- 
stances, demanding peculiar circum- 
spection, will sometimes arise ; for 
this perpetual action of mind upon 
mind, can be impeded by no artificial 
restraints. The tone of that influence, 
which the young are continually 
exercising over each other withih 
the sphere of a school, may admit 
of regulation ; but the influence itself 
can never be destroyed, and a system 
of direct counteraction will seldom 
have any other than a partial, or an 
injurious effect. There are cectain 
qualities of mind, which command 
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pre-eminence in a school, no less 
than in society at large ; and when 
this ascendency is not perverted 
among children, to any mean or 
mischievous purpose, it should be 
suffered to take its natural course. 
A contest with the claims of superior 
talent, or energy of character, will 
rarely be successful ; and, as a 
general principle, it is certainly 
safest, and most rational, in the 
moral and intellectual, as in the 
commercial world, to leave every 
thing to find its proper level. Trials 
of physical strength between young 
ladies, are, of course, entirely out of 
the question ; but, if they think 
proper, they may be allowed to 
ascertain their respective claims to 
distinction, by a fair comparison of 
other personal qualities, and of 
talent. 
It does not follow, as a necessary 
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consequence, that the principle of 
emulation is entitled to direct en- 
couragement, or that the warm com- 
petition to which it sometimes gives 
rise, is not attended with moral 
evils, for which its intellectual ad- 
vantages afford no compensation. 
It includes, inl its very nature, a 
powerful stimulus, which, if not 
absolutely . necessary, cannot be 
otherwise than injurious in the educa- 
tion of girls. It would be presump- 
tuous to add a single word to the 
observations,* which have already 
appeared on this subject, if, in such 
a connexion, it could be passed over 
in silence with propriety. Much of 
the very able discussion which has 
arisen on the nature and effect of 

* In the pages of the Christian Observer, 
some years since. The remark on the different 
use of the term, is founded entirely on a 
recollection which may not be perfectly correct. 

X 
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emukttion, has probably been derived 
from a somewhat different accispta- 
tion of the term, which does not 
Itppear to have been used in precisely 
the same sense by the different 
writers on this subject. If, by enui- 
laition, is to be understood, a >ioYe 
and -desire of excellence in the 
abstract, there can ^e but onis opinion 
of its utility ; but the yo^tbftil 
mind is little aifiected by abstract 
conteYnplations, "dnd requires some 
tangible standle^rd of excellence, by 
t^^hich to regulate its eff<Hl». The 
<^uestidn is, whether, among a nam- 
ber of children, this standard should 
be fdrmed on a certain dmplied 
comparison of their rei^ctiTe merit, 
talents, and attainments, or on some 
other model, far superior to them 
all. And surely it is the preferable 
alternative, which would propose 
some general standard, on which all 
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nay /form liiemselves, a certain 
elevation to which all may equally 
adpire, without deriving any advan- 
tage from «the failure of their com- 
panions, or suffering the consequent 
temptation to eoDvy, or, at least, to 
withhold all symfkathy in their 
success. It lis jfreely admitted, that 
competition antong the young people 
collected in a school, cannot be 
entirely pr evented ; but it v^^ould be 
sdbsurd to conclude, that feelings of 
this nature shonid ^meet vv^ith distinct 
eneomragement, meridily because they 
cannot ebe fc»?cihly suppressed. The 
ycmng >may surely be imade to com- 
prehend, >that it is a imean ambitioii, 
wJiich would have. them satisfied with 
having mirpassed j their companions ; 
and * that, if they rest here, they will 
only furnish another itnelancholy 
illustration of the truth, that they who 
measure themselves by ^mnadves. 
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and compare themselves among 
themselves, can never be wise. 

In a school, where the principle 
of emulation, in the usual sense. of 
the word, has become the ruling' 
incentive to exertion, what will be 
the effect of such a system on the 
girl, who, by her superior ability or 
perseverance, has raised herself far 
above the ordinary level of attain-* 
ments among her competitors ? Whe- 
ther she rest satisfied, at a certain 
point, with this paltry elevation, or 
proceed in the hope of increasing a 
distance, and heightening a com- 
parison so flattering to her self-com- 
placency ; the immense moral differ- 
ence between looking down,! with 
conscious superiority, on the con- 
tracted range of childish . acquire- 
ments, and looking up to those 
models of exalted excellence, which 
furnish to the whole world a standipg 
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lesson of humility, will be equally 
apparent. The talents of such a girl 
will have been cultivated , and her 
knowledge, however extensive, will 
have been acquired at an expense 
far exceeding their intrinsic value, 
if amiable dispositions have been 
sacrificed, and the growth of full 
blown vanity has been fostered in 
the * process. In all human proba- 
bility, her principal distinction, in 
future life, will be found in an abun- 
dance of conceit, unless the dis- 
pensations of Providence are merci- 
fully adapted to repair the errors of 
a mistaken education. 

To the feeble in intellect, and the 
low in mental acquirement, the evils 
of competition assume a different 
aspect. They will speedily be dis^ 
tanced in the race, and, losing all 
hope, and all enei^y together,, they 
will frequently mis^tjik e the suggestions 
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of indolence, for those of humi- 
lity ; and, because they cannot keep 
pace with their associates, they will 
rest satisfied without, makkig: the 
efforts of which, they are actually 
capable. A serious addition is* msdk 
to the ordinary difficulties of edncai- 
tion, when discouragemeiit thos 
arises out of the very circuihstaiiees^ 
which are designed, and g^eneraUy 
calculated, to produce exertion. 

It is evidently improper to allow 
any distinctions among: the pupils in 
a school, separate from those which 
arise front the difference of their 
character and conduct. The perfect 
equality of privileges, whiqh is 
naturally induced by cinromstatieea, 
and which ought always to^be scruptih 
Ibusly preserved, forms an important 
advantage of school ediicatioii^. with 
reference to children who lutve beoi 
accustomed to exclusive atieitlfoii, 
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or improper defereoc^ at home* 
Such qbiWreo. will often betray high 
notio^^d of their own, importance, on 
th^ first appearance at. schpol,; hut 
tha ej^p^d^i^ce of a few months will, 
in g6»ml he sufficient to hring them 
wi^in the bouxi4s< of nioiieratioii. 
Still, th^e may bie an occasional 
endeavAHi) on th.e part gf some 
young p^ple» to found certain 
inadmisi^ihle claims^ on tibe rank, 
wealth, or station, of their respectii^e 
families ;, and to introdvUce at school, 
the artificial distinctions of soqiety, 
mc^e especially, when they have 
little hopie of s^ttaining any other 
di^nction^ ei)thei? in qhilfdhicM^d^ or in 
afteJT life, Such ?laimsi will gene^ 
rally be- resisted, and even te^ed 
Hdth a, contempt^ the warm, ^^pre^^ 
mvk of virbifih mijht very well be 

spared:; and i*^^ would »t lea^t 
be softf^edi if they whci most 
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indignantly resent the unjust preten- 
sions of their companions, were folly 
aware, that they are themselves the 
very individuals, who, under different 
circumstances, would often be the 
first to make the encroachments of 
which they are so ready, to complain. 
Feelings most adverse to alllnutual 
kindness, are excited in contentions 
of this nature, and the spirit in whicli 
they originate, should always be dis- 
couraged as far as possible. Such 
a spirit, however, is often exasperated 
by the very means intended to sub- 
due it, and it is seldom that any 
interference beyond a private remon- 
strance will be attended with benefit. 
There is a species of protection 
sometimes extended to the weak, 
the direct tendency of which is to 
, invite aggression ; and thosb evils in 
the society of a school, which do 
not yield to the influence of reason, 



aad a general sense of justice, "Will 
rarely be prevented by the inter- 
position of authority. Nothing is 
more imiayourable to sentiments of 
mutual affection and confidence 
among' children^ than a habit of 
appealmg to their superiors on every 
trivial occasion^ when they think 
themselves aggrieved by their com- 
panions* It precludes, at the same 
time,, the Exercise of that forbear- 
ance^ virhicb must be learned at a 
heavier cfxpense in after life, if it has 
not been practised in childhood ; 
and, by admitting this continual 
reference to some peremptory deci- 
sion on the part of a governess, the 
young are deprived of their best 
opportunity of ascertaining their 
just claims to consideration, and are 
also prevented from gaining the 
salutary experience which would 
teach them,^^ in good time, to 

5 
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irelinquk^h all anreasonaUe preten^ 
siofli». 

That pride and selftshnesgi of 
temper, which, whe» bahitiiaJh|r 
indulged, become the source of m 
much doimestic bittemea^ and nusery, 
canqot be too early subjeeted to a 
grtrict controul ; and it is only hy the 
operation of religious principle, tiitt 
they can be efiectually ^ubdued^ 
through the influence of that geBuine 
humility and unaffected kindness, 
which are its proper remit. Pfide 
is not to be corrected by d tiol^nt 
attack on its most specious objects, 
nor will humility ever be the^ fruit of 
painful mortification, when it bas 
been intentionally iniicteii. It is 
absurd to suppose, that the ridi, 
even ftmong children, can be led to 
believe, that there is nothing desirable 
in wealth; or the beautifaly And 
beauty possesses no attractionB; or 



th«. eleTated iit station, that rwk 
commaRdsr no iaflu^ncQ or diatiuc* 
tioa; bat they who anticipi^ the 
eigaynumt of these ext»iial advas- 
lagesv should be early instracted to 
viev thfflu la a proper light, asid to 
affix U> 4bem no more than their 
actual Talueu It is by the unjast and 
extravagant estimation in whi<^ they 
are tooi frequently held, that they 
become &e source of so much moral 
injury to the youpg; who U»e all 
motive for exertion in the conscious 
possession of advantagea,. the pre- 
carious nature of which may be 
^eoretically known^ but wffi seldom 
be deeply felt, until it has been 
forced on their attfintion by pamful 
experience. Thus, the opportunity 
of acquiring more permanent and 
valuable distinctions is incons^e^ 
rakdy wasted,^ and no effectiial pre^ 
vision ia made for the veverses, tf 
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which all are liable, and which 
numbers among those who are most 
unprepared for calamity are daily 
called upon to sustain. That pride, 
which derives its sordid gratification 
from the uncertain prospect of exte- 
ndi splendour, ought to be moderated 
by the reflexion, that many, who were 
born in affluence, sink, under some 
unexpected stroke, into the; most 
abject poverty and distress ; and 
that many more, who retain their 
station in society, yet fail to adorn 
it, through the absence of those 
personal qualities which alone could 
have enabled them to fill it with 
honour. While, on the other hand, 
they who have risen from obscurity 
by their own energy and talents, 
have often constituted the principal 
ornaments of elevated rank, as 
princes, nurtured in adversity, have 
generally become the best sovereigns^ 
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It is scarcely to be expected, that 
the children in a school, especially 
a large one, in which the changes of 
society will be proportionably fre- 
quent, can be induced to feel to'v^ards 
each other, precisely like men^bers 
of one family, who are united by the 
same attachments, and same general 
interests. It is, however, desirable 
to prevent, as far as possible, that 
alienation of feeling, which is pro- 
duced by a separation into distinct 
parties; in which there will some- 
times be exhibited, on a small scale, 
that contrariety of sentiment, . and 
occasional heat of opposition, which 
arise from similar causes in society 
at large. These dissocial tendencies, 
when they become apparent, can be 
counteracted in no other way than 
by multiplying the occasions . of 
mutual assistance and sympatiby, 
and the sources of general interest. 
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Opportimities »boald be afforded for 
the interchange of kind offiets^ 
which will be equally agreeable to 
those who render, and toi tho9e who 
are benefited by them; and some 
resonrces should be provided for 
hours of recreation, in which aU may 
find their satkfieiction increased by 
uniting in the same object. Subjects 
of observation, connected witii some 
branches of natural science, to the 
investigation of which children eC 
various ages and abilities are aU 
capable of contributing, will fiiraish 
many sources of agreeable occupa- 
tion. But the first and most essemr 
tial means of promoting this geneval 
union, will be found in those exer- 
cises of benevolence to which chil- 
dren should be accustomed as early 
as they appear capable of compre- 
beitiding their object. Those /eelkigs 
of sympathy with misery and want. 
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It is scarcely to be expected, that 
the children in a school, especially 
a large one, in which the changes of 
society will be proportionably fre- 
quent, can be induced to feel to'v^ards 
each other, precisely like members 
of one family, who are united by the 
same attachments, and same general 
interests. It is, however, desirable 
to prevent, as far as possible, that 
alienation of feeling, which is pro- 
duced by a separation into distinct 
parties ; in which there will some- 
times be exhibited, on a small scale, 
that contrariety of sentiment, . and 
occasional heat of opposition, which 
arise from similar causes in society 
at large. These dissocial tendencies, 
when they become apparent, can be 
counteracted in no other way than 
by multiplying the occasions , of 
mutual assistance and sympathy, 
and. the sources of general interest. 
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much of that active exertion, in 
behalf of the poor and ignorant, 
for which young people, educated 
at home, may enjoy more ample 
opportunities ; but the busiest routine 
of lessons will afford some intervals 
of leisure to the diligent ; and the 
youngest children will cheerfully 
devote an occasional holiday to 
employments in which they will 
always find more satisfaction than 
in any mere amusement, if it be 
destitute of an object. And when a 
whole day is devoted in a school, 
to the purpose of working for the 
poor, an ample compensation is 
generally made for the interruption 
of regular business. 

Voluntary sacrifices, on the part of 
children, for the promotion of chari- 
table objects, should always meet 
with due encouragement and appro- 
bation, but never with applause ; or 
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they will speedily be converted into 
mere occasions for the indulgence 
of vanity and ostentation. The 
necessity of forming habits of self- 
denial and economy, as the only 
permanent source of benevolence, 
is too evident to require illustration ; 
and when such habits are thus early 
associated with generous exertions 
for the benefit of otherS) the desire 
of doing good will naturally be 
enlarged with the power of gratifying 
it, and the prudence, dictated by 
such a principle, will seldom be 
found allied to parsimonious mean- 
ness. Without inducing in their 
minds a desire of accumulation, the 
young may be accustomed to pay 
such an attention to their personal 
expenditure, as will serve to give 
them correct ideas of the value of 
money, and teach them to avoid 
every temptation to ^i^oeed their 



proper allowance^ aa a serioui^ ^vi). 
This subject will not appear uoin^ 
portant to those who have MritA<)sse4 
the meanness, and der^lictioBi <tf 
principle, to which pecuniMy embw- 
rassments sometimes le^ad^ in, JAdi^i^ 
duals from whom betteir things b^v« 
been expected, and in whom they 
can trace the thonghttess proiuaion 
of mati^e years,, to the false ideM 
and extravagant, habits of childbood. 
Toung: Indies at schoiol wUl» m 
general^ have few opportunitieft of 
indulging a taste for expense ;. bolt 
all Lesso^as of economy, to be eflfoc* 
tual, must be, communicated wd 
enforced at home. The friends, by 
whom their expenditure is: suppliodf 
must of course determine its-propw 
limits; a^d it will rest wifeli them 
alone to grant or withhold indol* 
gencies, the measure of which moit 
depend on circumstances of whMh 



thejr alone are competent to judge. 
And children shooid be earfy taught 
to acquiesce in such dedsioas^ eneii 
wluen they are ignorsoit o£ the natures 
from whick they proceed. 

Where their own personal gratis 
fieatkui i» conceoied^ aikl oa many 
other QccasionB, the young ace fire^ 
quaitly diapoaed^ to claim tlie prim» 
l^ge^ of jxidgingr for themselves, eveot 
when they are least capable of exeisi 
daing it Mrith: propriety*. Such an 
amamption must often, be resisted ; 
although direct endeavours to iooiilo 
cate; bumEity vrtlL seldoiB be so 
efiectual) as thai consGiousness ol 
repeated errors, whichi a Iktle expe* 
rience must awaken in every ngenu^ 
ous mind. To regulate the exercise 
o€ youthful judgment, is a task of 
considerable difficulty in the progress 
of education ; since there vs a per- 
petual teodenay in tlH» Human mind 
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to presumption, on the one hand, or 
to an mdolent and a servile depen- 
dence on the other. While various 
occasions will arise, on which the 
young may be safely left to follow 
the dictates of their own unassisted 
judgment, some care is requisite in 
selecting the means to be used for 
the gradual development of this 
faculty. It is by no means desirable 
to refer to the determination of chil- 
dren, any subject which involves no 
exercise of the understanding ; and 
things respecting which they are 
indifferent, should always be decided 
by others. Useless perplexity is often 
irritating to the youthful mind, and 
in some degree injurious ; as the 
frequent excitement of such feelinga 
will sometimes induce a habit of 
indecision. 

The means of intellectual and 
moral improvement are so closely 
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allied in their practical application, 
that any attempt to preserve a clear 
distinction of this nature, with refer- 
ence to the subject of education, 
would be equally vain and useless 
on the present occasion. An .undue 
prominence, in . these observations, 
may appear to have been given to 
some . branches of moral discipline, 
while others, .of equal importance, 
have been passed over almost in 
silence. To exhibit a distinct and 
comprehensive view of the whole 
subject, would, however, require, a 
more than ordinary measure . of 
ability; neither could it be com- 
prised within such narrow limits. 
The reflexions of every mind will 
be essentially modified by the pecu- 
liar circumstances by which , they 
have been excited, and under the 
influence, of which their results have 
been formed. There is at pncie a 
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general simflarity, and an* lendleiis 
Tariety, in the fruits of obsenratiofi 
tmd experience, and the emsttest 
addition to the stock of kn^^ledge, 
derived tfrom these sources, may he 
"afttended with some practical benefit, 
^othityg, 4t is presumed, will be 
fidund in these pages, the ^tpplication 
of 'which would be attended with 
insuperable difficulty. The >sugges- 
tions of experience are ^ seldom 
extravagant ; and it would, for the 
most part, be an appropriate, amd a 
sufficiently severe punishment for the 
inventors of fanciful theories, to 
possess the opportunity, and to be 
subjected to the necessity, of T?edu- 
cing their own principles to (practice. 
When the progress of moral im- 
provement is actual and secure, it 
is generally very gradual; Bnd san- 
guine expectations on this subject 
will frequently become, in 'tlk^ 
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iMvitabl^ disappointment, the source 
^of a ddspcmdency which paralyzes all 
useful exertion. They who antici- 
piate the immediate or speedy result 
of their labours, in the moral depart- 
ment of education, will neutralize 
their ^wn^effortB, and infallibly defeat 
their own aims. There are too many, 
who, in this particular, resemble 
children, when they dig up the seeds 
which they had sown in their gardens 
the preceding day, to see whether 
they are growing. 

They who have been long and 
anxiously engaged in the work of 
education, will be duly sensible, how 
little mere external means can accom- 
plish for the direct promotion of its 
most important objects ; but while 
they learn never to presume, they 
will learn, at the same time, never to 
despair. The result is in more power- 
ful, and better hands than their own; 
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and, after the most conscientious 
and unwearied exertions for the 
welfare of the youngs much, nay, 
rather every thing, must still be left, 
not " to the chapter of accidents," 
wliich happily has no place in human 
concerns, but, to the disposal of 
Providence, and the blessing pf 
Heaven. 
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The season of childhood and 
youth, whether viewed in its imme- 
diate connexion with future life, for 
which it presents the opportunity of 
a brief preparation ; or regarded in 
its equally direct and morie per- 
manent influence on the happiness 
of that state which is to succeed it, 
can never be improved with a dili- 
gence and assiduity exceeding its 
actual import£itice. The short interval 
which elapses between the first 
dawnings of reason, when the human 
mind gradually awakens to a per- 
ception of its faculties, and the time 
when it becomes necessarily engaged 
in the more active scenes of life, 
should be sedulously devoted to all 
the purposes for which it has been 
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afforded. A failure in attention to its 
proper duties, whether it proceeds 
from the culpable negligence of the 
instructor, or the determined indif- 
ference and supineness of the pnpiU 
will, in every instance, prove the 
source of incalculable evils ; for the 
intellectual and moral character is 
not unfrequently decided for ever, 
even before the termination of the 
period, which is usually allotted to 
the objects of education. 

The degree of mental improve- 
ment which may be reasonably 
anticipated, in every individual case, 
together with the most eligible means 
of ensuring it, in the arrangements 
of a school, is a subject requiring 
serious consideration, and habitual 
attention, on the part of those on 
whom it, in a great measure, depends. 
In the intellectual discipline of early 
life, errors of cnn8^d«*rabl^ ma^mitude 
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are too frequently committed, with 
reference equally to the end, and to 
the means ; and thus, the most 
anxious and incessant labour often 
becomes, from its very excess, the 
cause of hopeless depression, and 
irreparable injury to the minds, which 
might have been gradually strength- 
ened and expanded, under the 
influence of a moderate excitement, 
and a more judicious cultivation. 

It has been justly remarked, that 
the Divine Being has made provision 
so abundant for the happiness of 
human life, that man would have 
comparatively little to suffer, were 
those calamities removed which are 
the fruit of his own perverseness. 
It should be the care of all who are 
engaged in the work of education, 
that this benign purpose be. not 
frustrated in its application ; to ^ the 
period of childhood; the peculiar 
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enjoyments of which, ought never to 
be wantonly sacrificed, for any un- 
certain prospect of future advantages, 
however desirable they may appear. 
Superficial accomplishments, or even 
intellectual acquirements, may be, 
and often are purchased at too heavy 
a cost, if these pursuits are attended 
with danger to the health ; or when 
they interfere, in a painful degree, 
with that ease, comfort, and natural 
freedom from oppressive care, the 
preservation of which, throughout 
the course of education, is an object 
of the first importance to the welfare 
of the young. It must be admitted 
as a general principle, although the 
temptation to depart from it in prac-- 
tice, has unhappily proved in many 
instances too powerful ; that such 
attainments as cannot be made with 
tolerable facility and satisfaction, 
by a well-dispospd pnpil, aftei: th^ 
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first difficulties are once surmounted, 
ought never to be esteemed essential 
parts of her education. The anxiety 
attending excessive application, is 
evidently inconsistent with perma- 
nent health of body; and it must 
eventually impair, if it do not utterly 
destroy, the vigour of the mind. 

The utmost caution on the part 
of a governess, is more especially 
requisite, when considerable ardour 
in intellectual pursuits is combined, 
as it frequently appears to be, with a 
delicate constitution, or even with 
some of those fearful signs which too 
surely forebode a transient course on 
earth. Those toils which subseq^ient 
disease has rendered fruitless, and 
by which its progress, and its melan- 
choly termination, may have been 
accelerated, will afford little satis- 
faction in the retrospect, to a mind 
not entirely destitute of feeling. 
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In the ordinary routine of school 
educatioi:!, too much is probably 
yielded to the unreasonable expec- 
tations of parents^ and the misplaced 
vanity of instructors^ which too fre- 
quently concur to require a certain 
apparent progress within a given 
time. Thus, the proper end of elemen- 
tary instruction^ is, in a certain sense, 
superseded ; while even the sub^ 
ordinate objects, which have been 
suff^ed to occupy its place, are 
not effectually secured. These inju- 
dicious attempts to produce some 
showy improvement, calculated for 
the mere purpose of display, con- 
stitute, in their inevitable tendency 
to debase the moral character, no 
less than the intellectual powers, the 
grand error, and the primary cause 
of failure, in modem education. 
With reference to all intellectual 
attainments, and more especially to 
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mere external accomplishments, both 
parents and teachers would, in 
numerous instances do well to rest 
satisfied with much less than' is 
usually attempted or required. 
More moderate expectations would, 
for the most part, ensure a more 
ample measure of success. 

There is abundant cause for satis- 
faction, if a girl of fourteen or 
sixteen, after having passed some 
years at school, returns to the bosom 
of her family, with right principles, 
good habits, a decided taste for 
useful reading, and an ardent desire 
of further improvement, although 
she may have attained no consider- 
able proficiency in any of the ordi- 
nary branches of education. If she 
has acquired accurate ideas, so far 
as her knowledge extends, her actual 
progress is secure. And if, at the 
same time, she is aware that' her 
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education is only begun ; that a, mere 
foundation is yet laid, while certain 
facilities, accompanied with moderate 
assistance, are afforded to her future 
progress, there is every encourage- 
ment to hope, that the active, intelli- 
gent, and amiable girl, will become, 
in time, a well-informed, respectable, 
and useful woman. This happy result 
can never be secured by any process 
of instruction, which fails to engage 
the cordial acquiescence and co- 
operation of the pupil. Study, 
which awakens no interest, and pro- 
duces no mental excitement, is 
nearly, if not entirely useless ; nor 
can any valuable attainment, beyond 
the mere elements of reading and 
writing, be made by a reluctant, or 
an exhausted mind. 

It requires a long course of obser- 
vation, combined with a constant 
habit of teaching, to ascertain the 
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just measure of expectation, \rith 
reference to the abilities and atten- 
tion of children in general, and more 
especially of such as have been little 
accustomed to intellectual pursuits. 
Young persons of superior talents, 
will often find considerable difficulty 
in adapting their instructions to the 
ordinary capacity of children ; and 
there are some errors into which they 
are peculiarly liable to fall, when 
they are destitute of experience. If, 
on the one hand, they have them- 
selves been self-taught, they will be 
apt to imagine that children in 
general, will spontaneously acquire 
sufficient knowledge, without being 
early accustomed to regular applica- 
tion; and thus may suffer them to 
waste their time in the fruitless 
expectation of their becoming gra- 
dually sensible of its value. Or, on 
the other hand, they may be led by 



the remembrance of their own 
ability at a corresponding age, to 
measure their requisitions by too 
high a standard; and tiius prepare 
aggravated dilficulties for them- 
selves, and discouragement for their 
pupils, by enjoining on them more 
than they can possibly accomplish. 
The errors arising from inexperience, 
will, of course, be corrected in time, 
with the aid of good sense, in every 
mind open to conviction ; yet, while 
these errors subsist, they must be 
productive of some evil in their 
consequences ; and it is always desi- 
rable for the young teacher to set 
out with a distinct perception of 
dangers, which may thus, in many 
instances, be avoided with less 
difficulty. 

An increased, and continually 
increasing caution, in directing the 
pursuits, and in stimulating the 
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exertions of the young, is one of the 
first, and most certain results of an 
enlarged experience in the work of 
education. The effects of discourage- 
ment in early life, are not easily 
removed; and it is advisable rather 
to err on the side of moderation 
with new pupils, whose capability is 
unknown, than to incur the risk of 
imposing tasks, which will serve only 
to connect every subject of instruc- 
tion with associations of pain and 
disgust. The consciousness of inabi- 
lity to meet such demands on their 
talent and industry, will produce a 
lasting depression in some youthful 
minds, and in others a total indiffer- 
ence to all improvement, which will 
prove equally unfavourable in their 
influence on the intellectual, and 
moral character. In some rare in- 
stances, an excess of vanity and 
self-complacency, may possibly be 
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corrected, by giving a child lessons 
which require all her attention and 
ability to succeed in them; and 
thus suffering her to feel her defi- 
ciencies somewhat keenly. This is, 
however," a hazardous expedient, 
which few circumstances will entirely 
justify. The human mind is prone to 
extremes, and the sanguine impetuous 
temper will not unfrequently pass, 
at once, from a high degree of con- 
ceit, to the deepest despondency. 
More gentle means of correction are 
always preferable, when time and 
opportunity can be afforded for em- 
[' ploying them with advantage. 

The gradual increase of know- 
ledge, when it is duly appreciated, 
and usefully applied, will naturally 
produce sentiments remote from self- 
I applause, and serve to moderate the 
• vanity, which, after all, is seldom 
associated with more than ordinary 
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powers of mind. There is, however, 
some danger in a school, as indeed, 
in all other situations, of allowiag 
to those who possess superior abili- 
ties, a distinction which has no 
necessary connexion with merit, and 
of manifesting a peculiar approbation 
of their efforts, together with a sym- 
pathy in their success, to which it is 
not properly entitled on any moral 
ground. Such a preference involves 
an indirect injustice to the dull, the 
timid, and the slow, who generally 
need, and sometimes amply repay, a 
great degree of attention anr^- 
couragement. No one who has not 
made a long series of experiments 
on this subject, can be aware how 
frequently the mind of a child 
appears inaccessible, merely because 
the proper way of approaching it 
has not been discovered ; while 
those failures are hastily charged to 
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the stupidity of the unfortunate 
pupil, which are actually caused by 
the impatience or the inexperience 
of the teacher. When such errors 
are repaired in time, the subsequent 
progress of pupils, originally dull, 
will often far surpass that of many 
in whom first appearances have b^en 
more promising. 

No ground of preference can be 
more uncertain as well as more 
unjust, with reference to children, 
than that which rests on their appa- 
rent capability of mental improve- 
ment. It i« sufficiently obvious, 
although it does not appear to be 
always remembered, that their ulti<- 
mate attainments, no less than their 
real merit, depend not so much on 
the original powers of the under- 
standing, as on the disposition to 
exert those powers to some useful 
end. A natural quickness of parts, 
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frequently becomes a source of evil 
to its possessors, simply because it - 
is the kind of talent most likely to 
be overrated by themselves, as well 
as by others. There may exist a 
certain precocity of intellect, and an 
almost feverish activity of mind, 
separate from any actual superiority, 
or even combined with a very mode- 
rate share of sterling talent. These 
qualities, however, are usually asso- 
ciated with some acuteness of obser* 
vation, or a readiness of repartee ; 
and children of such a description, 
by gaining a flattering attention and 
applause, unhappily learn to believe 
that they have little or nothing to 
do but to speak and be admired, 
through the whole course of their 
lives. Hence, they neglect all the 
means by which their natural abili- 
ties might have been improved ; 
and frequently grow up into very 
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ordinary, or even inferior cliarac- 
ters. 

The general arrangements of a 
school, by no means preclude that 
particular attention to the ability and 
disposition of each individual pupiU 
which is requisite to determine the 
best means of promoting her im- 
provement. In the direction of the 
youthful mind, it is not less dilficult 
in some cases, than it is important 
in all, to preserve a just mediiim 
between that sluggish inertness of 
the faculties, which never takes a. 
single step in a reasoning process, 
and is never moved to a spontaneous 
inquiry on the most interesting sub- 
ject ; and that unhealthy restlessness 
of mind, which exhausts in fruitless 
speculations, the measure of strength 
which ought rather to be employed 
in acquiring stores of useful infor- 
mation, as materials on which the 
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mental powers may be profitably 
exercised at a subsequent period of 
life. Among a considerable number 
of children, two may not be found, 
who require precisely the same kind 
and degree of excitement, or for 
whom an exactly similar process of 
intellectual culture and discipline 
would be strictly suitable. While, 
therefore, many plans of instruction 
will be susceptible of general appli- 
cation, and many a course of lessons 
may be used for a succession of 
pupils, with great advantage, these 
plans must include, and these 
lessons must admit of a certain 
adaptation to the particular indivi- 
duals for whose benefit they^ are 
intended. To an idle child, for 
instance, who has been accustomed 
to mere amusement, short lessons 
should be given, requiring however 
her whole* attention while they last, 
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and enlivened as mach as passible 
with appropriate iUustrations, antil 
associations of pleasare are combined 
with habits of indostiy. A similar 
course should be porsned with one 
who has been urged beyond her 
powers, until the painful feelings aris- 
ing from excessive application are 
entirely forgotten. There will usually 
appear, in every individual case, some 
specific subject of anxiety, or somepe- 
culiar ground of encouragement and 
hope, to which due attention must 
be paid throughout the course of 
general instruction. When the taste, 
and natural ability, together with the 
actual progress of every pupil in a 
school, are tolerably well ascertained, 
the difficulty of combining this essen- 
tial object with the ordinary routine 
of study will be much diminished. 
Time may often be lost with new 

pupils, in a ^f«^rT«♦^ -^f oTiri*»5ivrfc|ifF 
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to discover what they have already 
learned, as also of what they are 
actually capable;. and it is a great 
advantage, when their parents, or 
other friends, are both able and will- 
ing to afford information respecting 
them, by which a part of this pre- 
liminary labour may be saved. AH 
parents should however be fully 
aware of the difficulties attending 
every commencement of study, under 
new circumstances ; and it cannot be 
too deeply impressed on their minds, 
that, on placing their children at 
school, they must forego the expec- 
tation of any immediate and sensible 
improvement, if they wish it to be- 
come essential and permanent. 

A course of instruction at school 
is, in too many instances, begun 
under . circumstances so unfavour- 
able, continued amidst interruptions 
so frequent, and terminated so 
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unseasonably, that little can be done 
to prevent a complete failure in all its 
immediate objects. The difficulties 
attending every process of elemen- 
tary instruction, are much aggra- 
vated by early neglect ; and children 
who enjoy few advantages for mental 
improvement at home, are often sent 
to school too late to derive any 
benefit from lessons, for which they 
are not prepared by previous habits 
of attention. It is a great, but no 
uncommon mistake to imagine, that 
very inferior qualifications may suffice 
for the commencement of the work 
of education, provided it be finished 
by a more skilful hand ; and some 
astonishing transformation in the 
mind, the temper, and the manners 
of the young, is too frequently anti- 
cipated, when they hav^ been placed, 
for a short period, at a good school. 
Such ideas are too 'extravagant to be 
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formally opposed ; the strength and 
permanence of early impressions are 
generally admitted ; yet, if the im- 
portance of forming agreeable asso- 
ciations with intellectual porsaita, 
in the minds of children, were as 
fiilly established in practice, as it is 
in theory, such a conviction would 
undoubtedly produce, in numberless 
instances, an increased attention to 
the first years of childhood. And 
those parents who are unable to 
devote themselves to the business of 
education, would thus be disposed 
to secure for their children, in good 
time, advantages which are some- 
times afibrded too late to be of any 
real service to them. When the time 
which can be prudently devoted to 
a course of instruction at school, is 
most strictly limited by circum- 
stances, it is seldom advisable to 
defer its commencement until the 
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season of childhood is nearly passed. 
It is easier to continue, with little 
assistance, a course of improvement 
which has been well begun, than to 
induce the habits essential to its pro- 
gress, at a more advanced age, under 
all the disadvantages arising from pro- 
tracted ignorance, and early neglect. 
It is impossible to represent in its 
full extent and force, the difficulty of 
conveying the simplest ideas, and 
the first elements of general know- 
ledge, to a mind at once inactive 
and destitute of information. The 
toils involved in such an attempt, 
can be duly estimated by experience 
alone. When the curiosity of child- 
hood has been ill-directed, or rcr 
pressed, the most judicious endea- 
vours to awaken, and to raise it to 
its proper objects, will often fail of 
success. Few undertakings can be 
more unpromising in appearance. 
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than the commencement of study 
with a child of ten or twelve years 
of age, who has enjoyed no advan- 
tages of previous instruction ; and 
whose mind has been left at liberty 
to receive every impression, which 
external circumstances, and acci- 
dental associations have concurred 
to produce. The moral evils result- 
ing from such neglect, are not under 
immediate consideration. The mere 
intellectual loss is sufficiently serious, 
and too frequently irreparable. The 
faculties of a mind thus abandoned 
to itself, if not miserably perverted, 
become more and more inert, and 
are eventually reduced to a state of 
apathy and torpor, which, to ordi- 
nary observers, has all the appear- 
ance of incurable stupidity. The 
simplest terms in works of elemen- 
tary instruction, and even many 
of the most familiar words in the 
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language,* are unintelligible/ because 
they are out of the range of all 



* A girl of eleven years of age, who was 
by no means deficient in natural understanding, 
on learning for the first time, that *' a noun or 
substantive is the name of any thing that 
exists,*' inquired, with a shower of tears, 
what the word exist could mean, and scarcely 
recovered in several years, from the discou- 
ragement attending her first efforts at mental 
improvement. A considerable time, and 
reiterated explanations, were also necessary 
to enable her to distinguish the ideas conveyed 
by the words precede, and succeed. This is a 
mere specimen of the kind of instruction that 
such pupils constantly require. A degree of 
ignorance like this, may appear almost incredi- 
ble, but it is not in fact very extraordinary. The 
children of the rich, when left principally to 
the care of servants, are evidently in circum- 
stances much less favourable to improvement, 
than those of parents in a more humble station, 
who have at least the advantage of being 
almost constantly under the eye of their 
mothers. 
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former ideas and associations. Hence, 
of course, they require perpetaal ex* 
planation. In reading the most 
popular and interesting books, a 
translating process is necessary at 
every step. It is freely admitted, 
that thus to fathom the depths of 
ignorance, and thus to distort, in the 
attempt to simplify still farther, the 
simplest of ideas, is at once an ardu- 
ous, and a revolting task. It is an 
incalculable expense of time and 
patience, of close attenticm and 
vexatious disappointment, that the 
experience is acquired, which at 
once discovers, as by intuition, the 
points in a course of readily, m of 
general instruction, where ignorance 
and dullness will be lost, and ntteriy 
confounded. Perplexities like these 
will often arise out of subjects, which 
to those who are forgetful of the 
process through which their own 
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minds have passed, and inattentiYe 
to what passes in the minds of chil- 
dren, will appear too familiar to 
require, or even to admit of any 
illustration. The full discovery, 
therefore, of such ignorance and 
incapacity is not always made; nor 
is the difficulty, in every instance, 
duly estimated, of communicating, 
under such circumstances, a first im* 
. pulse to mental exertion. Hence, 
it frequently happens, that while 
mnch is apparently and nominally 
taught at school, Tery little is actually 
learned. Children may indeed go 
through a long and regular course of 
elementary instruction, and they may 
I even mechanically answer most of 
I the questions which naturally arbe 
. oQt of their lessafis^ without gaining 
so much as a single idea* 

To an ardent mind, engaged in the 
work of education, or in any other 
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undertaking which excites a > deep 
and permanent interest, there is often 
considerable difficulty in learning to 
take nothing for granted » which is 
susceptible of demonstration. There 
is however a kind of experience 
by which this just and practical 
principle ought to be : well estab^ 
lished ; — the experience which is 
acquired at the head of a school of 
some respectability, to which yodng 
ladies are frequently sent,' at an age 
too far advanced, to: complete,. an 
education which has. not been even 
begun. To those who ply, under 
such circumstances, the ^\ dcd^htfnl 
'' task to rear the tender thought, 
'' and teach the young idea how. to 
'' shoot," it will be easy to illustrate 
the immense difference between 
theory and practice ; between poetic 
imaginations, and a reality wjiich 
would afford no .subject. to s, poet 
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with experience for his guide. And, 
with reference to popils, whose 
course of education is thus to be 
brought to a summary .conclusion, 
it will be found, in a great plurality 
of instances, that time and. labour 
will be equally saved, by assuming 
a general deficiency of information 
on. almost every subject of elemen* 
tary instruction, and proceeding, 
with caution, to pr^are their minds 
for the reception of that knowledge, 
which may ultimately be acquired 
with little assistance, if a due sense 
of its importance be awakened in 
the process.. 

Perpetually to retrace the first 
slow steps in the gradual, and almost 
imperceptible progress of mental 
improvement; to pursue incessantly 
the same dull round of occupations, 
varied by little more than the diver- 
sity of causes. which hsi^e. produced 
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successive disappointmentSy and con^ 
tinual failures ; demands, it must he 
confessed, no ordinary share of 
resolution, combined with the exer. 
cise of a patience literally mt:s^ 
haustible. The regular and con* 
seientious performance of ttcfa dntieSy 
requires a determined^ and some* 
what painful efforti, from a: mind 
capable of superior attanunents^ and 
susceptiUe of the pleasuie: toi.be 
derived from accompanying more 
intelligent pupils in the- higlier 
branches of their education. To 
superficial observers, and, of such 
observers, probably there are many, 
the instruction of children, under 
this view of the subject, will appear, 
as it has been frequently repve* 
sented, the most arduous and irk- 
some of human occupationsi Bnt 
to the mind which is babitaated to 
regard it, not only in connexion with 
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its more immediate effects, but in all 
its remote consequences, it is accom- 
panied with very different associa- 
tions. It presents a more interesting, 
and a more cheering aspect. That 
labour, the apparent result of which 
is least satisfactory, will seldom 
prove entirely fruitless ; and it will 
som^imes be most, unexpectedly re- 
paid a hundred fold. Sometimes the 
youthful mind will suddenly awake, 
from its long and seemingly hopeless 
lethargy, into activity and intelli- 
gence; a stream of light will pour 
in to direct and animate its opera- 
tions; and the dull routine of lessons 
will be converted at once from a 
chaos of words, into a succession of 
ideas. Sometimes all the powers of 
an humble understanding will receive 
the happiest direction, .and display 
the vivifying influence of that Eternal 
Truth, the knowl^^Hg-p -^f which is 
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not reserved for the exalted in intel* 
lect or in station. And when' such 
a hope is alSbrded that the great end 
of education, and of life itself will 
be ultimately attained , it includes an 
ample compensation for. years of 
unsuccessful toil. 

After a long series of efforts appa- 
rently ineffectual, it may not* unfre^ 
quently happen, that a child will be 
removed from school at the very 
period which affords, to her instruc- 
tors, the fairest prospect of her future 
improvement, under a continuance 
of the same, or a similar plan of 
instruction and discipline. The seve- 
rity of the disappointment will be 
much aggravated, if, instead of re- 
maining at home, a promising pupil 
be subsequently placed at another 
school, of a totally different descrip- 
tion, and in which the system hitherto 
pursued in her education, will be 
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completely counteracted. It is easy 
to say that trials of this nature 
should be borne with fortitude, but 
inexpressibly difficult, on some occa- 
sions, to reduce such a principle to 
practice. These disappointments, 
however, when endured with a pro- 
per spirit, are no less salutary than 
they are painful. They are unques- 
tionably designed and calculated to 
prove the necessity of some steady 
and operative principle of action, 
which is capable of supporting the 
mind under every discouragement, 
and of raising it above the influence 
of selfish and inferior motives. That 
kind and degree of exertion which 
springs from a religious sense of 
duty, will be uniform and constant, 
so far as its principle prevails over 
the natural infirmities to which it is 
opposed. But those effects which 
depend on the prospect of immediate 
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success, or direct reward^ or which 
tend merely to the gratificatkm of 
vanity, or to the indulgence of a love 
of credit and reputation,, will vary 
with every change of circumsitattces, 
and even cease altogether in. the 
absence of these several exciteni(^its» 
Thus, in the contemplatioa of every 
line of duty, it will invariably be 
found, that thei-e is only one source 
of uniform, consistent,, and disin* 
terested exertion. 

The original choice of a sdbQol, 
will appear a subject of the first 
importance to every parent who. is 
duly sensible, that children. poMesa 
the fairest chance of improvement, 
when their course of imstrqction at 
school, is begun, continued without 
interruption, and completed under 
the same superintendence. The most 
careful deliberation and inquiry, will 
i^t indeed, in every case^ preclude 
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the possibility of error ; disappoint* 
meats will undoubtedly arise ; and, 
in a choice of evils, those which are 
Qonnected with a change, may some* 
times present the preferable alter- 
native. Such a decision ought not 
however to rest on slender grounds, 
for every alteration in the course of 
education is attended with certain 
disadvantages, of which the inevita* 
ble loss of time, although sufficiently 
serious in itself, is probably one of 
the least. If a child be removed 
from one school to another, the 
plans of which are nearly similar, 
the superior advantages of the latter, 
far from being of any great impor- 
tance, will often prove altogether 
imaginary. If, on the contrary, she 
should be placed by such a removal, 
under the influence of a totally 
different system, her subsequent time 
and attention, will be so divided 
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success^ or direct reward^ or which 
tend merely to the gratificatkm of 
vanity, or to the indulgence of a love 
of credit and reputation^ will vary 
with every change of circumaitances, 
and even cease altogether in. the 
absence of these several excitements. 
Thus, in the contemplation of every 
line of duty, it will invariably be 
found, that thei-e is only one source 
of uniform, consistent,, and disin* 
terested exertion. 

The original choice of a. school, 
will appear a subject of the first 
importance to every parent who is 
duly sensible, that children, pofmess 
the fairest chance of improvement, 
when their course of instruction lat 
school, is begun, continued without 
interruption, and complated under 
the same superintendence. The most 
careful deliberation and inquiry^ will 
i^t indeed, in every case^ preclude 
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essential and promihent of its sab* 
ordinate parts ; together with a 
slighter notice of other sobjects> 
which may be properly introduced, 
when time and opportunity can be 
alSbrded for the requisite attention 
to them. 

In all the intellectual discipline of 
early life, there is a two-fold object, 
to which the whole process of 
elementary instruction should be 
regularly adapted. The first and 
most important object in the intel- 
lectual department of education, is 
connected with that salutary exerdse 
of the mental faculties, which shall 
contribute most effectually to their 
gradual progress towards maturity; 
and serve, at the same time, to 
induce those habits of steady appli* 
cation, which will prove more- vala« 
able than any actual acquirement. 
These considerations, instead qS 
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being allowed their due weight in 
directing the course of education, 
are sometiHies entirely overlooked. 
A due regard must also be had to 
the vahie of each particular acquire* 
ment with refer^ice to its subsequent 
application ; and this will, of course, 
depend) in a great measure, on the 
taste and ability of the pupil, the 
time allotted for instruction, on her 
future associations and opportunities 
of improvement, and on many other 
circumstances connected with her 
probable situations in after life. In 
determining the path of instruction, 
all these circumstances, in proportion 
as they are known, or appear to 
alSbrd a reasonable ground for calcu- 
lation, should be taken into the 
account. Children should be pre- 
pared, as far as possible, in the 
course of their education, for the 
sphere in which they may be 
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expected to move ; wUBe, at the 
time, they should not be left d< 
of resources, in the e^ent of any im- 
favourable change of cnrciinMiasoes. 

When the direction of a chfld's 
studies is left entirdy to her goiter- 
ne£», the respon^biiity of the latter 
is much increased ; hot there will 
always be, in such a case, a grcitfr 
probsdbility of her fulfilling: the cfaaige 
with satis&ictioa and success* Fewer 
inconsistencies and contraiyctioiis, 
will be found to arise in the coarse 
of general instruction ; and whoi the 
exercise of the judgment on such a 
subject is thus unfettered, the deci- 
sion is more likely, on the whole, to 
prove essentially correct* 

While some studies are of the first 
necessity, and must be common to 
all who ejEgoy the ordinary advan* 
tages of education, there are many 
other subjects^ included in the osuai 
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course of instruction at school, the 
introduction of which may be 
deferred, or they may . even be 
entirely omitted, in particular cases, 
with great propriety. The orna- 
mental branches of education should 
never be allowed to take precedence 
of those which are more immediately 
connected with the exercise of the 
understanding; and it. must be re-* 
membered, that no superstructure, of 
any description, can ever be securely 
raised, without its proper foundation. 
When every lesson- which is at- 
tempted, is thoroughly learned, and 
fully understood, there will be less 
danger of exciting that vanity, which 
is cherished by superficial and showy 
acquirements, rather than by such 
as are solid and useful. 

Many of the most important sub- 
jects of elementary instruction pos- 
sess little or no interest in themselves^ 



separate from their future applica- 
tion; and can seldom be rendered 
attractive to children, who are in- 
capable of comprehending their 
utility. Yet, to every active mind, 
and the minds of young children are 
generally active, there is a sensible 
pleasure in the moderate exercise Of 
its powers, on any subject whatever; 
just as an infant derives enjoyment 
from the use of his limbs, probably 
without any distinct reference to the 
objects to which they convey him. 
It is desirable that the rudiments df 
all the knowledge communicated to 
children, should be so adapted to 
their capacity, as to afford them 
such a gratification; and, by this 
means will be formed one of those 
agreeable associations with litferary 
pursuits, the importance of which, 
in early education, has been already 
noticed. Thp plp«*snr-» irisingf from 
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the onion of mere amusement with 
subjects of elementary instruction, 
is more equivocal in its nature and 
tendency* The attention is seldom 
fixed by expedients calculated rather 
to divert it ; and very desultory 
habits of mind may thus be induced, 
which the most judicious discipline 
in after years, will sometimes fail to 
correct. By {H?eserving, ob the ccm.- 
trary, a clear distinction between 
labour and recreation, the peculiar 
enjoyments of each will be heights 
ened; and it is by no means a dis- 
advantage to children, to leam, even 
at an early age, that they have many 
serious, and some irksome duties to 
perform, in the course of their 
education, no less than in future 
life. 

It has often been remarked, and 
probably with justice, that the first 
attempts at learning to read, are 
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attended with more formidable diffi- 
culty to a child totally ignorant of 
letters, than any task in which the 
human faculties can be subsequently 
employed, at the period of their 
greatest exertion. It is certain, that 
the mechanical part of the lesson 
is most easily acquired at a v^y 
early age ; and that when it has been 
deferred until a child is old enough 
to comprehend the nature of the 
undertaking, it is seldom accom* 
plished within a reasonable time. 
No particular age can be specified 
as suitable, in all cases, for the com*- 
mencement of such instruction, but 
it is generally desirable to place it 
beyond the limits of distinct recol^ 
lection. They who can remember 
being taught to read, will rarely 
appear to have their first lessons 
connected with any associations 
of pleasure : and it is a serious 
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disadvantage to a child of five or 
six years of age, to be sent to school 
without having previously made- this 
attainment. 

When this important acqaisition 
is once secured, it will speedily 
become a source of enjoyment to 
the intelligent and well disposed; 
and, in its immediate application to 
the various subjects of elementary 
instruction, it will be evident that 
children caimot even be taught to 
read, without learning, at the same 
time, to understand. It is impossible 
for them to proceed, with advantage, 
a single step beyond the mechanical 
process of combining letters into 
syllables, and syllables into words, 
if they do not distinctly comprehend 
that words, arranged in sentences, 
are intended in books, as well as in 
conversation, to convey certain ideas, 
which must enter the mind of the 
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reader, and engage her whole atten- 
tion, before she can be qualified to 
give them utterance. 

To read well aloud, is universally 
admitted to be a very rare accom- 
plishment. An adequate attention 
is seldom paid to the subject; and, 
in addition to all the errors which 
proceed from the absence of feeling 
and intelligence, there is one parti*- 
cular in which the manner of read- 
ing among young people is, in 
general, extremely faulty. There 
should be distinctness without effort, 
instead of which it often discovers 
effort without distinctness. The care- 
less habits of reading and speaking, 
which are too frequently tolersUied 
in childhood, when the organs are 
most flexible, and consequently most 
susceptible of every proper modula- 
tion, m^y serve to account for a 
deficiency 8o nearlv upiver»«»l. Works 
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of fiction, as they excite an interest, 
which naturally produces a certain 
correctness and propriety of tone 
and manner, are sometimes of great 
use in improving the habit of read- 
ing. But while nothing can be read 
well, which is not both felt, and 
understood, it must be remembered, 
that the expression of feeling should 
be chastened and moderated, or it 
will quickly degenerate into affec- 
tation. The judicious reader will 
never affect the declaimer, much less 
the impassioned actor. He will bear 
in mind that he is the mere relator 
of what another has said or written ; 
and while he takes a visible interest 
in the narrative, or in the sentiment, 
he will refrain fi*om assuming the 
place of its author. 

The different classes of reading in 
a school, may properly include, not 
only the senior pupils, to whom wellv 
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written books, con?eying useful 
information, will usually be found 
interesting, but all the children 
with the exception of some of the 
youngest. Very little girls must be 
heard separately, as they are incapa- 
ble of the sustained attention re^ 
quisite in .a class of any size ; and 
besides, they will seldom read well 
enough to be understood. 

The attention of children in ready- 
ing, should be excited and kept alive 
by frequent questions, by means of 
which it will be easy to ascertain 
how far they are capable of com* 
prehending the subject before them. 
They should also be encouraged to 
make inquiries of their own, as they 
will thus be gradually led to tak^ 
an int^est in works adapted to their 
understanding, and their years. A. few 
observations on the choice of 'books^ 
yriW be offered in another place. ^ 
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When any explanation is required 
which would occupy too much time, 
it may be referred to some season 
of leisure, as the hours of walking, 
or of other recreation, the pleasure 
of which will often be much in- 
creased by the introduction of im- 
proving conversation. The habit of 
proposing questions, must however, 
in a school, be subjected to certain 
restrictions, which would probably 
be no less useful in a private family, 
if they are not equally essential to 
its order. Questions are frequently 
asked for the mere purpose of talk- 
ing, which cannot be tolerated in 
hours of business. Besides, the 
remarks and inquires of children are 
generally excursive; and, if admitted 
without exception, they will occasion 
much waste of time, and lay the 
foundation of very desultory and 
idle habits of mind. This propeasity 
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must be checked by always keeping 
them to the point, or endless con^ 
fusion will be produced by its injudi- 
cious indulgence. At the same time, 
it should be remembered, that direc- 
tions in the search for information 
ought, on many occasions, to be 
given in preference to the informa- 
tion itself. Children who are told 
every thing they wish to know, have 
little inducement to mental exertion ; 
and mere verbal explanations make 
no impression on the memory, 
when they are either frequent or 
copious. 

It is impossible to possess more 
information than is actually wanted, 
or any kind of general knowledge, 
which may not be usefully employed 
in the comprehensive work of edu- 
cation. They who have made the 
most careful preparation for the 
task, will freqnentU- inH in 't^ verr 
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commencement, that the inquiries of 
children will pass the bounds of 
their ability to meet and satisfy ihem. 
Surely it is unnecessary to add, that 
mere inability to answer the ques- 
tions of children, affords no proper 
ground for evading or repelling them. 
They who, on the whole, are .well- 
informed, will never he afraid or 
ashamed of appearing ignorant; a 
jealousy which is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of little minds. 

Nor can children be expected 
always to distinguish betweensubjects 
which are beyond the reach of human 
investigation or discovery, and such 
as may be familiar to others, although 
unknown to themselves. It requires 
considerable knowledge and expe- 
rience, to ascertain the limits of the 
human faculties ; and many ques- 
tions which appear absurd, at first 
view, even as coming from children. 
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will prove otherwise when fairly 
examined. 

The habit of reading with atten- 
tion, will, for the most part, serve to 
induce a habit of correct spelling, 
which appears to be the result of a 
certain impression on the organ rof 
sight. If spelling were not thus 
learned by the eye, it is indeed 
difficult to conceive how it could be 
learned at all. For it would be an 
endless labour for any memory to 
acquire, or retain, the various com- 
binations of letters in English words 
alone, which, separate from the 
knowledge of their derivation, ap- 
pear arbitrary with reference to their 
sound. It is actually proved by 
experience, in cases where th^re 
exists some original deficiency ^ 
observaftion, that learning to speW 
is an acquirement of inconceivable, 
difficulty, and which nc p^-ocess of 
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instruction will effectually secure. 
The utmost attention on the part of 
a teacher, will not always be suffi- 
cient to save even intelligent pupils 
from the necessity of a frequent 
recurrence to the dictionary, dirough- 
out the course of their lives. Such 
cases are however uncommon, and 
they would be still more so, if a 
proper method of instruction were 
generally pursued from the earliest 
infancy. The lessons of the spelling 
book are seldom of much utility, 
and exercises of false spelling to be 
corrected, are decidedly injurious, 
from their certain tendency to con* 
fuse the eye, and thus . to destroy 
the sense on which its accuracy 
depends. It is not until children 
are able to write, that thdr know-* 
ledge of spelling can be ascertained; 
and when careless habits have heen 
contracted, the practice of copynig 
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from a printed book, or of writing 
from dictation, will afford the best 
means that can be used for their 
correction. 

The capability of writing with 
tolerable ease, freedom, and rapidity, 
is so important to the progress of 
young people in every branch of 
of their studies, that it cannot well 
be acquired at too early an age. No 
advantage, however, is gained by 
putting a pen into the hand of a child, 
who is unable to guide it, or unwil- 
ling to take sufficient pains ; and it 
is a favourable circumstance, that 
children in general, are eager to kam 
to write, and much disposed to take 
pleasure in an acquirement which 
multiplies the sources of their volun* 
tary occupations. The knowledge 
of arithmetic is equally indispen- 
sable, and its practice is essentially 
useful in fixing the attention, and in 
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its obvious tend^icy to produce 
habits of correctness. GMdren may 
learn something of figures, almost 
as soon as they are capable of learn- 
ing their letters ; and the subject 
should be introduced a& fi-eqaently, 
in the. course of general instruction, 
and pursued as far as time and 
other circumstances will permit The 
propriety of proceeding to the higher 
branches of arithmetic, x>r to the 
study of any of the sciences allied 
to it, must be a subsequent, con- 
sideration. It is seldom, that the 
latter can be prosecuted to any 
extent at school, althoHgh there are 
many youthful minds to which occu- 
pations of this class are peculiarly 
beneficiaL 

It would appear superfluous to 
insist on the necessity of an accurate 
acquaintance with English grammar, 
or with the elements of any other 
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language whicb may form a part of 
the course of general instraction. 
Yet it must be admitted, that a due 
portion of time and attention is 
rarely devoted to studies purely 
English ; a^d that lessons of gram- 
mar are not always^as they ought to 
be, correctly learned, and thoroughly 
understood. Every facility is afforded 
for the prosecution of these studies^ 
by means of the elementary works 
in general use{ and akhdugfa gram^ 
mar is supposed to possess fewer 
attractions for children, than; most 
other subjects of instruction, it will 
often become pleasing to them^ when 
it is taught in such a way as to 
afford a proper exercise of the under^ 
^standing. That granimatical accu^ 
racy, the attainment of which is so 
difficult, if not absolutely impossible 
in after life, may easily be acquired 
in childhood, i^ --orTPotne«-« ir 
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repeating and e^^plaining definitions^ 
and care in writing exercises, be so 
strictly enforced as to become habi- 
tual. It is unnecessary to render 
every failure in these essential parti- 
culars a subject of reproof. The 
.simple p]an of exacting the repeti- 
tion of every lesson, and a second 
copy of every exercise, which is not 
performed in a satisfactory manner, 
will prove a more effectual restraint 
on a carelessness which is entitled 
to no allowance. The standard of 
accuracy in all lessons cannot well 
be raised too high ; and while they 
should involve nothing like insuper- 
able difficulty, or incessant labour, 
to a diligent and well-disposed popil, 
it is a most mistaken and pernicious 
indulgence, which would connive at 
the imperfect performance of them. 
It is a serious error to imagine that 
carelessness may be safely tolerated 
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in early childhood, or that such a 
habit will gradually yield to the 
influence of reason. It is unhappily 
proved, by too many examples, that 
the energy of mature reason, even 
when aided by moral principle, is 
often insufficient to contend with the 
force of habit. 

When classical studies are to form 
any part of the course of female 
education, an acquaintance with the 
Latin grammar, and with the elements 
of that language, ought undoubtedly 
to be gained at an early age. Time 
and attention can seldom be afforded 
by young ladies in the middle cla^s 
of society, for a very extensive range 
of literary pursuits ; and, if the 
fashion of studying the learned Ian* 
guages should become increasingly 
prevalent, it will probably lead to the 
neglect of some subjects of greater 
utility, as well as to th^ ^v/^iusion 
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of many more, the importance of 
which is rather imaginary than real. 
The value, together widi the general 
propriety of classical attainments 
for ladies, has been the subject of 
ample discussion ; and it is the just 
privilege of those who possess a 
knowledge which appears enviable 
to the ignorant, to expatiate on its 
advantages. To such a privilege, the 
writer of these pages has unfortu- 
nately no claim. 

A few remarks on the study of 
modern languages, may be properly 
introduced in this connexion, al- 
though there ace many other subjects 
relating to science, or general litera- 
ture, which ought to precede it in 
time, as they are unquestionably 
superior in importance. The acquisi- 
tion of the French language, in 
particular, is become a prominent 
object in modern education; an 
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unjfiist distinction, for which it is 
indebted rather to the present habits 
of society, than to its intrinsic value 
in an intellectual point of view. 
Admitting, however, that the know- 
ledge of French is an attainment of 
considerable importance, if not of 
the first necessity, to young ladies 
in the middle rank of life, it is still 
to be regretted^ that a knowledge 
acquired at the expense of so much 
time, and apparent application, is 
so frequently superficial, that its most 
striking effect is to produce a barba- 
rous style of English phraseology, 
disgraced by a foreign idiom, and a 
vitiated habit of spelling. A certain 
confusion in the minds of children^ 
naturally arises from the practice of 
learning and writing, at the same 
time, two modern languages, in 
many words of which there is suflB- 
cient resewhl!»^f*p ^^ "riialead, while 
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the difference in the orthography^ 
no less thain in their general struc* 
ture, requires more attention than 
can be reasonably expected at a 
very early age. To prevent snch an 
embarrassment of the attention, it 
is always desirable that a tolerably 
accurate and comprehensive know- 
ledge of English grammar, and more 
especially of English orthography, 
should be acquired before the study 
of French is introduced in the regular 
course of education. And, as the 
pronunciation of the latter language 
will become increasingly difficulty in 
proportion to the advance' of years, 
French may be read by young chil- 
dren, merely with a view to that 
object ; and in this way, it will not 
occupy much time, or interfere with 
other pursuits of greater importance. 
It will surely be admitted, that no 
consideration can justify the sacrifice 
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of English, to an attainment of far 
inferior value, as that of every foreign 
language must be to those who in-^ 
tend to reside at home. And too 
many facilities are already afforded 
to the views of those who become 
aliens from their native country, of 
which they must, in a great measure, 
renounce the language and the 
habits, if they do not utterly 
abandon the principles in which 
they have been educiated. 

The acquisition of all languages 
is properly regarded as the key of 
general knowledge ; and the value 
of French, as an introduction to the 
justly celebrated works of some 
eminent French writers, is not to be 
overlooked. Yet how many possess 
the key, without the inclination to 
unlock the treasures to which it 
affords access. The end is too fre* 
quently forgotten in the lengthened 
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preparation of the means ; and it 
will seldom be found that yonng 
ladies who have devoted years to. 
the study of the Frenieb langui^e, 
have attained, in the coarse of that 
study, even a moderate acquaintance 
with French literature. Or, if they 
have read many French books^. such 
a line of occupation will be attended 
with little advantage, if the more 
valuable productions of the English 
classic writers have been treated with 
proportionate neglect. The time 
devoted to every pursuit should be 
regulated by its comparative impor-< 
tance; and they who are restricted, 
by circumstances, to the enjoyments 
of English literature alone, probably 
have not so much to regret as they 
are sometimes disposed to imagine. 
Their intellectual gratifications arie 
neither few nor small ; and many 
a refined and highly cultivated 
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understanding has da-ived all its 
treasures from this abundant souiKre. 
With this view erf the subject, the 
habit of spea&ing French^ which is 
required iu many ladies' schools, 
must appear liable to very serious 
objections* To speak pure and 
elegant French, is aa accomplish* 
ment sufficiently desirable in itself; 
but it is certainly of more import 
tance to English ladies, to be able 
to speak good English, an' acquisi- 
tion far from general. To say nothing 
of that classic elegance and pro- 
priety of language, which must 
always be an attainment equally 
rare .with the exquisite taste on 
which it depends, how few young 
people, on leaving school^^ habitually 
express themselves even with perfect 
grammatical accuracy, or with that 
precision, which is the result of 
correct a«d itner«Harr?is:<3ed thought. 
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The advantage, therefore, of learning 
good French, to the exclusion of 
good English, is more than question- 
able ; but if nothing be acquired but 
a barbarous dialect, which would 
be unintelligible, as it frequently 
proves, in any foreign country, what 
can be thought of the judgment 
manifested in the adoption of such 
a system ? It may be allowable to 
add, that the evils arising out of this 
injudicious plan, have generally 
originated in the expectations of 
parents, who are not always con- 
vinced that their children are actually 
learning French, until they proceed 
to speak it, or, at least, to speak a 
language which is not English, with 
tolerable fluency. 

The beauty and elegance of the 
Italian language, associated as it is 
with the revival of literature, and 
with some of the finest poetical 
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effusions of modern times, may justly 
recommend it to the attention of 
young persons, to whom a life of 
leisure affords the opportmnty^ of 
multiplying their intellectual re* 
sources. It is entitled to a high 
place in the list of agreeable accom- 
plishments; but, to be ignorant of 
Italian, involves no serious deficiency, 
nor should such a study ever be 
suffered to take precedence of those 
pursuits, which lead more imme- 
diately to the attainment of general 
knowledge. The substitution of less 
essential acquirements, and trivial 
accomplishments, for the graces of 
a cultivated understanding, is a 
serious evil in the middle class of 
society ; and every approach to such 
a system of education, should be 
carefully avoided. 

To return to the subjects included 
in a course of ^l^^mpntary instruction 
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purely English, the value of which 
appears to have been somewhat 
unreasonably underrated ; it will be 
unnecessary to dwell on the general 
importance of a knowledge of geo- 
graphy, or to specify the most direct 
means of acquiring it. Aft a science 
presenting tangible ideas, it is usually 
interesting to children, to whom its 
elements may be communicated at 
a very early age,, before they are 
capable of learning grammar, or 
even able to read with fluency. A 
frequent examination of maps^ and 
that familiar acquaintance with the 
leading features of the terrestrial 
globe, which may be gained almost 
in infancy in the way of amusement, 
will essentially contribute to facili- 
tate every future course of lessons 
on the subject, and such a prepara- 
tion is always desirable when -it can 
be made with convenience. In cases 
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where it has been neglected, the 
study of geography, if begun at 
school, with a total ignorance of 
maps, and the consequent awkward^ 
ness in referring to them, will, at 
first, be attended with considerable 
difficulty. A similar remark is appli- 
cable to the use of the globes,. on 
which many of the more simple pro- 
blends may be performed and under- 
stood by little children, long., before 
the subject is introduced in the 
regular course of their studies;^ A 
few lessons at a later period, will 
never impart the facility and Intel H*- 
gence, which so much depend on 
early habits of attention; and iiD- 
structions communicated by way of 
indulgence, and associated with nO 
absolute obligation to receive then^ 
are often the most useful, as well as 
the most agreeable, to inquisitive 
and lively child r^^n/ siii**h a avntem 
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must not however be pursued too 
far ; it must not be imagined that the 
necessity of regular application can 
thus be superseded ; but motives may 
thus be presented for the exertion 
which it requires, and to the habit of 
which these voluntary occupations 
will form a proper introduction. 

When the elements of geography 
are become familiar to the pupil, her 
knowledge of the subject may be 
easily extended by the perusal of 
more detailed descriptions, accom* 
panied with a constant reference to 
maps ; and many popular geogra- 
phical works are well adapted to this 
object. It is only by the reiteration 
of facts, and by a frequent recurrence 
to the same ideas, that a laisting 
impression can be produced on the 
minds of children ; and that know- 
ledge will seldom be accurate, or 
more than superficial, the foundation 
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of which has not been laid with a 
minute and sedulous attention, which 
may often appear superfluous to the 
inexperienced. The same place, for 
instance, may be found on the map, 
and the same description may be 
read or repeated a number of times, 
before the leading particulars con- 
nected Mrith either, will be impressed 
on the memory ; and it is by a similar, 
and equally tedious process, that the 
elements of all knowledge, to which 
no peculiar interest is annexed, must 
be communicated to ordinary minds« 
It is desirable to borrow every 
association, aad to make use of every 
aid, by which this preliminary labour 
of the memory may be abridged ; 
and mstny subjects of general instruc« 
tion, are at once so distinct in their 
nature, and so intimately connected 
in their application, that, far from 
producing embarrassment by their 
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variety, their united acquisition wfll 
be easier, as well as more complete, 
than that of any one of them taken 
separately. Thus, the habit of refer- 
ring to maps for the illustration of 
historical subjects, while it serves to 
enlarge the knowledge of geography, 
will, at the same time, facilitate the 
study of history, the events of which 
cannot be so well understood, separate 
from their association with the places 
where they occurred. And some 
acquaintance with ancient geography, 
may thus be acquired in the perusal 
of ancient history, before the former 
becomes the subject of regular 
lessons ; which lessons should gene- 
rally be deferred until the whole 
system of modem geography is suffi- 
ciently known, to avoid confusion in 
ancient and modern divisions and 
names. The nature and origin of 
these distinctions should be cleai'ly 
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explained, m connexion with every 
subjiect which may serre to bring 
them forward, and all mistakes should 
be prevented as far as possible ; for 
it is . moK .(difficult for a child to 
correct ime jesroneous idea, ar to 
banish one £aljse association, than to 
form,.orvto acquire a hundred new 
ones. 

A taste for narrative, the truth of 
which, always constitutes its principal 
recommendation, is discovered by 
most children at a very early age ; 
and the communication of striking 
historical facts, accompanied with 
their most interesting details, will at 
once afford this taste a useful exer- 
cise, and serve to awaken a curiosity, 
which may afterwards be easily 
directed to its proper objects. The 
leading particulars of scripture his- 
tory, which forms the foundation of 
all historical knowlpH^-^ way thi3|g 
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be learned even in infancy; and a 
total ignorance on this subject, when- 
ever it exists at a more advanced 
age, presents one of the worst features 
of a neglected education. It is mnch 
to be regretted that such deficiencies 
should ever appear in a rank of life, 
in which general ignorance would be 
deemed a disgrace. 

To a child not entirely destitute of 
intelligence or information, the com- 
mencement of historical lessons at 
school will seldom be attended with 
difficulty ; and such a course of study 
will be essentially aided by a judi* 
cious selection of elementary books, 
many of which are well adapted to 
their object. The peculiar excellence 
of some modem publications on this 
subject, consists in their presenting 
the most distinguished actors, and 
the leading events of history, in all 
the prominence which they retain in 
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the memory of well-informed persons ; 
to the exclusion of the barren inci- 
dents, and dry details, which form 
the substance of ordinary abridg- 
ments. Summaries of this description 
are of considerable use in connect- 
ing and arranging ideas previously 
acquired ; but they excite no interest 
in the minds of children, to whom 
the facts are new, and are therefore 
wholly unfit for their perusal. If 
lessons are designed for any other 
purpose than a mere mechanical 
exercise of the memory, the young 
should be employed in learning what 
they are able to understand as well 
as to recollect ; and the confusion of 
historical facts, names, and dates, 
will be most easily avoided when they 
are not multiplied too fast, or too 
far. The memory of children will 
usually be faithful to the impression 
of exalted characters, or striking 
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occurrences, but these impressions, 
though strong, vivid, and likely to be 
permanent, will often appear in a 
detached form. It is long before the 
young are capable of comprehending 
any general views, or of retsmiag 
clear ideas of the r^ular succession 
of events, and of their dependence 
on each other. The most iuminons 
outline of universal history would 
therefore be lost upon than, and its 
formation should be the subsequent 
work of their own minds, when the 
materials necessary for filling up all 
its parts, have been acquired in a 
course of general reading. Such a 
course can never be completed, if it 
be even begun at school, but some* 

f 

thing may be done to awaken and 
direct the attention to its most 
interesting subjects. 

For the reasons already assigned, 
the order of subjects observed in 9t 
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series of historical lessons, is not of 
material importance, and may be 
determined by circumstances. As a 
general rule for young children, who 
have sufficient time before them^ it 
may be s^dvisable to. proceed from 
the study of . scripture history, to the 
ancient, Grecian, and Roman, in 
regular •succession, and thence to the 
histoiy of modern times. But such a 
conrse, when properly conducted, 
occupies a considerable time, and to 
pupils who are older, and whose 
opportunities of improvement are 
limited,^ it is so great a disadvantage 
to be ignojant of English bistgry, 
that to learn it at once, after a very 
summary view of all that has pre- 
ceded Jt, will generally be the pre- 
ferable arraagement. 

The study of chronology will pror 
perly accompany that of history, of 
which indeed it constitutes an essential 
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part. This is perhaps the only sabject 
to which a system of artificial memory 
can be applied with advantage, and, 
even here, such an aid may be ex- 
tended so far as to become altogether 
useless. To burden the memory with 
a number of uninteresting dates, is 
to multiply its labours to no purpose; 
and can serve only to embarrass and 
exhaust the attention which may be 
more usefully directed to other 
objects. Such as are important, 
should be learned only in connexion 
with a detail of the events to which 
they relate: and thus by contributing 
to fix the order of their succession, 
these dates will become, as it were, a 
sort of land-marks to determine the 
divisions of the subject, and to retain 
all its parts in their proper relation 
and dependence. 

The utility of natural science, as 
a source of general interest, and 
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agreeable recreation, viewed in con- 
nexion with its influence in promoting 
union among the pupils in a school, 
has been already noticed. Separate 
from this peculiar adaptation of many 
of its subjects to the purpose of 
varying and enlivening the routine of 
ordinary occupations, the importance 
of an early acquaintance with natural 
history y cannot easily be overrated, 
when considered in its tendency to 
form the youthful mind to habits of 
<:orrect and patient observation, and 
to awaken and interest the curiosity 
of childhood, by giving it a direction 
at once active and innocent. Each of 
its various branches will present 
many attractions for the young, and 
each will serve to excite, and, at the 
same time, to gratify, a taste for useful 
knowledge ; but the science of botany, 
in particular, from the elegance of its 
subjects, and thft facility with which 
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apt to degenerate into a sort of scru- 
pulosity, which may not unfrequently 
becpme injurious from its excess. To 
be effectual, this caution must be 
judicious as well as moderate; and 
while pernicious assaciations^ and 
wrong impressions, cannot, in one 
sense, be too sedulously avoided, 
that range of study will certainly be 
contracted within very narrow limits^ 
from which every thing is rigorously 
excluded, if it appear, in the slightest 
degree, objectionable in point of sen- 
timent or principle. The knowledge 
of evil is so intimately mingled with 
the elements of all knowledge, that 
it must inevitably gain admission 
into the youthful mind; nor is the 
alternative of ignorance to be pre- 
ferred, if even it could be effectually 
secured. All the dangers of this 
knowledge, arise out of the false 
and fatal attractions with which 
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principles, decidedly evil in their 
nature and tendency, are too fre« 
quently invested ; and the utmost 
care should be used, not to conceal 
them entirely from view, but rather 
to exhibit them in their true light. 
The young must speedily discover, 
by observations on themselves and 
others, that they are not placed in a 
world of purity and perfection ; and 
their subsequent knowledge of its 
evil will be a fatal acquisition, if it 
be derived from such an experience, 
as shall tempt them to lay aside the 
prejudices of education, and to seek, 
with fearless curiosity, the very 
objects and associations which they 
ought most cautiously to shun. This 
dangerous re- action, is the natural and 
frequent result of early, over anxious, 
and oppressive restraint. 

In reading with children, a pre- 
vious acquaiii^^^^^'* with th** subject 
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equally important; and lessons oo 
these subjects, when properly se- 
lected» are seldom unattended with 
interest. Even in the absence of all. 
illustration by experiments, which, 
with very few exceptions, cannot be 
practicable at school, the leading 
facts, with the theories of which they 
form the basis, may be sufficiently 
impressed on the memory of children, 
by an attentive perusal of a few of 
the more simple elementary works^ 
on these sciences, accompanied with 
suitable examinations. Such studies 
need not interfere with other pursuits, 
and some previous reading is an 
essential preparation for the . most 
popular course of lectures on na- 
tural philosophy or chemistry. Re- 
garded in any other light than that 
of a mere amusement, public lec- 
tures are nearly, if not entirely 
useless, to those who are totally 
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ignorant of the subjects treated in 
them. 

In connexion with the preceding 
observations, it may be remarked, 
that no satisfactory progress can be 
made in any of the ordinary branches 
of elementary instruction, and that 
few ideas can be gained on the 
various subjects which they include, 
by the mere aid of lessons to be 
committed to memory, however judi- 
ciously adapted to their general 
object. To give them interest, and to 
render their impressions permanent, 
these lessons should always be ac- 
companied with appropriate reading ; 
and it is much to be regretted when 
the mechanical routine of study, or 
the acquisition of mere external ac- 
complishments, is suffered so far to 
engross the time and attention of the 
young, as to deprive them of the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring &nr) cultivating. 
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a taste so essential to intellectaal 
improvement. As the direct means 
of attaining general knowledge, by 
which it becomes a neFer-failing 
source of enjoyment^ the habit of 
readi];ig with close attention is inva* 
luable, and every proper ifidacement 
should be afforded to insare its 
formation. The influence of early 
associations with literary pursuits has 
been already noticed , and much will 
always depend on the peculiar nature 
and tendency of that impulse, by 
which an active mind is first awa- 
kened to the pleasure of successful 
exCTtion. 

It is not to be imagined that any 
thing like a regular course of reading 
can be attempted at school, even 
under the most favourable circnm- 
^ances. The same children seldom 
remain long enough to go through 
a complete series of their ordinary 
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stadtes, maeh teB8 a course of read^ 
ing; on amy sabject wltaterer . If, after 
having acquired sufficient general 
knowledge to read with interest and 
advantage^ tbej return home with ^ an 
inclination tb pursue the course of 
improyement which has been marked 
out for theofy it is all that can be 
reasonably expected: At school, no- 
thing more can be done than to adapt 
the reading, as nearly as possible, to 
the taste and capacity of the greater 
number of young people composing 
the di^rent classeHi: and the time 
devoted to this object will necessarily 
be circumscribed by the attendaoice 
of masters, and a great variety of 
other engagements. 

The kind and degree of caution 
requisite in the selection of books for 
children and young people, is a sub- 
ject of serious consideration ; as a. 
constant care in this particular, is^ 
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apt to degenerate into a sort of scru* 
pulosity, which may not nnfrequently 
becpme injurious from its excess. To 
be effectual, this caution must be 
judicious as well as moderate ; and 
while pernicious associations, and 
wrong impressions, cannot, in one 
sense, be too sedulously avoided, 
that range of study will certainly be 
contracted within very narrow limits^ 
from which every thing is rigorously 
excluded, if it appear, in the slightest 
degree, objectionable in point of sen- 
timent or principle. The knowledge 
of evil is so intimately mingled with 
the elements of all knowledge, that 
it must inevitably gain admission 
into the youthful mind; nor is the 
alternative of ignorance to be pre- 
ferred, if even it could be effectually 
secured. All the dangers of this 
knowledge, arise out of the false 
and fatal attractions with which 
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priDciples, decidedly evil in their 
natare and tendency, are too fire* 
quently invested ; and the utmost 
care should be used, not to conceal 
them entirely from view, but rather 
to exhibit them in their true light. 
The young must speedily discover, 
by observations on themselves and 
others, that they are not placed in a 
world of purity and perfection ; and 
their subsequent knowledge of its 
evil will be a fatal acquisition, if it 
be derived from such an experience, 
as shall tempt them to lay aside the 
prejudices of education, and to seek, 
with fearless curiosity, the very 
objects and associations which they 
ought most cautiously to shun. This 
dangerous re- action, is the natural and 
frequent result of early, over anxious, 
and oppressive restraint. 

In reading with children, a pre^ 
vious acquaintance with the subject 
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is indispensable, and every book 
should be carefully examined before 
it is put into their hands. For inany 
works, which, on the whole, are 
not unsuitable for their perusal, may 
contain particular passages, which 
it will be better for them to pass 
over, and which will seldom excite 
idle curiosity in children accus- 
tomed to such a plan. This pre- 
caution is peculiarly necessary with 
reference to history, which, with all 
its false lights, and dreadful shades, 
must still constitute the principal 
subject in a course of reading for 
improvement. It is therefore to be 
regretted, that so few historical 
works, even including those which 
have been written expressly for the 
use of children, are altogether 
unexceptionable. Many of their 
minutest details might be spared, 
when they relate to actions and 
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events, of whicJi it is enough, and 
almost too much, to know the^ gene- 
ral certainty, without entering into 
all their revolting particulars. With 
reference to many periods of history, 
all that need to be known, or on^t 
to. be remembered by the young, 
might be conveyed in general terms; 
without bringing before them; in 
distinct review, a series of horrid 
crimes, of which they are happily 
incapable of comprehending either 
the principles or the motives. The 
important moral lessons to be derived 
from such an exhibition of atrocious 
cruelty or vice, and so extended an 
acquaintance with the depravity of 
man, are useless, to say the least, 
in very early life, and they should 
always be reserved for a more 
advanced age. The history of the 
successors of Alexander, and that 
of the Roman t^^mpf^'-nrs, will f«r> 
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nish ample illustration of these 
remarks. 

However humiliating the admis- 
sion may appear, with reference to 
the general propensities of human 
nature, it must be evident to all who 
have made any observations on the 
subject, that there exists in the minds 
of children, a natural fondness for 
descriptions of cruelty, wliich afford 
a powerful, and undoubtedly a very 
injurious excitement to the imagina- 
tion. Sentiments of pity for the suf- 
ferers, or of indignation against their 
oppressors, often appear absorbed 
in an eager curiosity, which will lead 
the young perpetually to recur to 
images and details, from which the 
taste and feeling of more mature 
years would shrink with disgust and 
horror. It is true, that children do 
not fully comprehend the objects on 
which they dwell with so much 
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pertinacity ; yet, while their features 
are bat obscurely discerned^ the im* 
pressions thus produced are generally 
deep and permanent. Such impres* 
sions should, as far as possible, be 
guarded against, from their obvious 
tendency to corrupt the taste, if not 
to harden the heart. 

Some historical writers of the first 
celebrity, have judiciously avoided 
this grossness of description ; and 
their works will be found, not only 
more unexceptionable, but more 
interesting to children, than the 
greater number of those which have 
been expressly designed for their 
perusal. The latter, with very few 
exceptions,* are ill-adapted to their 

* The first place among these exceptions, 
is justly due to the '< Stories fironl History,"^ 
by Mrs. Hack, which present a perfect model, 
no less in the selection of subjects, than in 
style and sentimev*^^ '^^ "* ''«»< %i»*nry written 
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object, and the deficiency woald be 
more severely felt, were not children 
capable of relishing those standard 
works which have obtained a place 
among the English classics, at an 
earlier age than is generally imagined. 
The best writers are always the most 
intelligible ; and consequently they 
will most readily engage the atten- 
tion of the young, who, with all 
their inconsistency of cbaracter^ and 
levity of temper, are, in the mam, 
rational beings ; and by no means 
destitute of that taste, feeling, and 
judgment, with reference to com- 
position, which may thus be im- 
proved and refined by an early 

for children ought to be. If this judicious 
plan were further extended, and equally well 
executed in all its parts, the choice of books 
ill this important department of instruction, 
would no longer be attended with any diffi- 
culty. 
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acquaintance with the most excellent 
models. 

It is much to be lamented, that so 
few works on history, are entirely 
free from the weightier objections, 
connected with the exhibition of 
false views of human character and 
conduct ; and that too many of them 
betray a tone of sentiment, decidedly 
unfavourable to the best and purest 
principles in their practical applica- 
tion. It is easy to leave out parti- 
cular passages, but such precautions 
are useless, when a wrong spirit is 
discovered throughout the whole of 
an interesting work, the peculiar 
charms of which may only render it 
the more dangerous. The young 
should never be incautiously exposed 
to such an influence, and if writers 
of equivocal, or infidel principles, 
could be kept entirely out of sight, 
all their tale«* -niorVif '^c ' Sp allowed 
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to redeem them from merited ob* 
livion. They, however, who poflsesd 
any literary taste, will, some time 
or other, read and judge for them- 
selves ; and it is therefore desirable, 
that the first observations of the 
young should be made under the 
superintendence of older friends, 
by whose assistance every injurious 
tendency may be more efiectually 
counteracted. 

When piety and talent shall 
be united in a complete series of 
works on history, the whole of the 
subject will assume a new aspect; 
and the striking examples and 
warnings which it exhibits, will be 
placed in the only just and the clearest 
light. It is not, however, by length- 
ened reflexions on the nature and 
tendency of criminal pursuits, and 
the mean results of wordly ambi- 
tion ; or by formally deriving a just 
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inference from every simple statement 
of facts, that this end can be accom* 
plished. These serious reflexions, 
when they are presented in one 
body, have precisely the same chance 
of notice as the moral at the end of 
a fable; and, however excellent they 
may be in themselves, their efficacy 
must depend on their being read 
with attention, a condition which 
will seldom be secured. When infidel 
writers on history become injurious, 
it is hy the spirit which pervades the 
whole of their works , and it is in the 
same way, and in no other, that theii^ 
influence can be counteracted by 
christians, when they treat the same 
subjects. If the representation of 
facts be impartial and true, the 
impression produced by them will 
rarely be false; and that reflexion 
which is, in a certain sense, sponta- 
neous, will be more beneficial to every 
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mind, than the most profound lessons 
of wisdom derived from any other 
source. The young will never learn 
to think justly, or even to think at 
all, by being told what sentiments 
and opinions they ought to enter- 
tain, on every subject, and every 
occasion. 

A superior advantage wUl. be 
derived from the attentive perusal 
of history, if it be accompanied by 
the practice of making copious 
extracts from its roost interesting 
and important passages. The plan 
of writing an abstract from recollec- 
tion, is however, preferable, io every 
view ; since, while it serves more 
effectually to impress the facts on 
the memory, it will also contrijbute 
to form the style, and to. com- 
municate a certain facility of com- 
position, which cannot be so readily 
acquired by any other means. The 
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habit of writing from recollection 
on any subject, involves moreover a 
salutary , exercise of the mental 
powers, of which it will generally 
produce a rapid improvement; and 
such a habit will thus prove invalu- 
able, when formed to a certain degree 
of perfection. That universal plea 
of indolence, which is founded oh 
the want of memory, (by which 
should be understood the want of 
attention,) would not be urged so 
frequently, if the young could be 
convinced in time, that any one may 
have a good memory, who shall 
esteem the attainment a sufficient 
compensation for the persevering 
labour by which it may be secured. 
There is a process, by which the 
memory of all ordinary minds may 
be rendered capable of every useful 
effort; and they who are disposed 
to go throuffb s^nch a process itt 
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early life, may, in this particular, 
rely, with perfect confidence, on the 
direct and certain relation of cause 
and effect. 

The success of the young, in their 
first attempts at making an abstract 
from recollection, will usually be 
very imperfect; and the difficulties 
with which exercises of this kind 
are attended, will often become a 
source of discouragement in the 
absence of due precaution. The 
failure, however, will seldom be 
complete, while every efibrt of this 
nature will be productive of certain 
advantage. It will indeed be long 
before an historical abstract will 
become, in the hands of the young, 
any thing like a regular epitome of 
the subject to which it relates. They 
will dwell on some circumstances 
with minute prolixity, while others 
of equal importance will be passed 
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oyer in total silence ; but these very 
irregularities will have their ui^e, as 
they serve to discover the character 
and complexion of the youthful 
mind, by the peculiar nature of those 
actions or events which appear to 
produce on it the strongest impres- 
sion. Among a number of young 
people who are not in the habit of 
previously comparing their efforts, 
(a practice which should always be 
discouraged,) two will seldom be 
found to present exactly the same 
views, or to enumerate the same 
particulars, with reference to any 
historical subject whatever. This 
diversity of performance will fur- 
nish materials for useful observation; 
and when mistakes occur in the 
narration of events, or the order of 
their succession, an opportunity is, 
at the same time, afforded for correct- 
ing them: while, separate from the 

o 
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practice of writing, erroneous ideas, 
if once adopted, would probably be 
retained, as their existence could not 
in general be detected. 

It may be observed, in connexion 
with this subject, that the young 
will rarely introduce into these 
exercises any moral reflections of 
their own, or even retain those of 
the author ; and that 8uch omissions, 
on the whole, are not to be regretted. 
Few ideas may arise in the course 
of their efforts, which can be justly 
regarded as the production of their 
own minds. An impulse may never- 
theless be communicated to their 
faculties, although its result may 
not be immediately apparent; and 
the ultimate value of this result will 
generally be proportionate to its 
maturity. At an early age, the mind 
is better employed in the acquisition 
of new ideas, associated with matters 
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^f fact, than in premature specula- 
ions on the scanty stock already 
ollected. In one sense, it is im- 
possible to learn to think too soon ; 
►ut previous information is requisite 
or the purpose of thinking with 
orrectness, or with advantage, 
lere it may not be improper to 
emark, that the practice of writing 
hemes, or a series of obser\'ations 
n some given subject, will seldom 
*e attended with much benefit to 
lie young, or afford them any com- 
ensation for the labour and anxiety 
?^hich an exercise of this kind will 
sually involve. If the object be 
3 teach them to think, that object 
rill not be promoted, by inducing 
liem to regard a servile imitation 
f the sentiments of others, as the 
•uit of their own reflexion ; and 
ow can they be expected to pro- 
iuce any thififi^ 7^?T>erW <^Heir own? 
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None have ever learned the art, or 
acquired the habit of thinking, by 
mistaking for it, a process to which 
it is but remotely allied. It may be 
added, that writing themes will not 
be so useful in forming the style, as 
writing from recollection. For if 
they write with the most ease and 
facility, who know precisely what 
they intend to say, it cannot be 
imagined that a painful search for 
ideas, is the best of all preparations 
for the fluent expression of them.* 

* The subject of epistolary correspondence 
ought not to be passed oyer in total silence, 
although it is difficult to find for it a strictly 
appropriate place. The habit of writing letters 
to their absent friends, which will be naturally 
formed by children at school, may become a 
source of equal pleasure and improrement to 
them, when such an intercourse is free from 
all unnecessary restraint. It must however be 
admitted, that the epistolary conununicatioiis 
of young people with each other, ^fecj^neatly 
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General attempts on the part of 
young people to write verses^ or 



become a source of evil, by contributing to 
heighten ^be fervour of youthful romance; 
while diey also involve a waste of time, which 
might be demoted to some better purpose. It 
is therefore desirable that the correspondence 
of the yoimg should be placed under certain 
restrictions, both at school, and after they 
return home. At school, the examination of all 
letters, with the exception of those which are 
written to near relations, or received from 
them, win be a sufficient check on idle or 
frivolous communications. At home, it is 
undoubtedly better for parents to be select in 
the choice of acquaintance for their children, 
and duly cautious in allowing them to form 
intimacies, than to subject their letters to a 
strict inspection. When the young are treated 
with judicious kindness, they have no motive 
for concealment with their best friends, so far 
as they are themselves concerned ; and the 
earliest precautions are always the most effec- 
tual, to prevent them from being implicated in 
the faults and follies of others. 

o 3 
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poetry, as it is sometimes erroneously 
called, are liable to weightier objec- 
tions, and unattended with any 
single advantage. The exercise is for 
the most part as useless, as its result 
is worthless. The time of instructors, 
and of their pupils, is sorely too 

A correspondence with older friends, §a- 
perior to themselves in knowledge and expe- 
rience, will always be a great advantage to 
young people; and such an advantage should 
be improved to the utmost, by the removal of 
ev^ery restraint. The heads of religions fGunilies, 
cannot be too cautious in their epistolary 
conmiunications with their children, on the 
most important of all subjects. With very 
little encouragement, the young may be insen- 
sibly led into the practice of using a certain 
phraseology, without any corresponding senti- 
ments of mind ; and thus, in early life, nay be 
laid the foundation of habitual and fatal self- 
deception. To be duly aware of this danger, 
will always afford one security for the exercise 
of that watchfulness with which it must be 
guarded against. 
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valuable to be thus wasted in on- 
i^ural endeavours to increase the 
production of indifferent verses, the 
regular aupply of which has always 
so far exceeded the demand. Where 
a poetical talent really exists, it will 
discover itsdf soon enough, and 
probably too soon, without any direct 
encouragement ; and the requisition 
which would call such a talent into 
exercise, is unmerciful as well as 
injudicioui^ when addressed to those 
who possess no natural facility in 
versification. If, however, the art of 
writing verses be esteemed a desi- 
rable accomplishment, there is a 
mechanical process, by the aid of 
which, it may undoubtedly be ac^ 
quired ; and the attainment might 
become less flattering to individual 
vanity, if the simple secret of aucr 
cess were more generally known. 
To persons of ordinary judgment 
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and abilities, who have been accas' 
tomed to read with due reflection, 
the attempt to write will always 
appear presumptuous ; and an ac- 
quaintance with some of the best 
English authors, will afford the most 
effectual means of checking such 
pretensions in the young. The classic 
poets should not, however, be read 
at a very eary early age, or the full 
enjoyment of their beauties will be 
lost. The charms of poetry can be 
neither felt nor understood through 
the medium of explanations, which 
amount to a process of translation ; 
and it is therefore useless to intro- 
duce such reading, until the youthful 
understanding is sufficiently ad- 
vanced and informed, to be capable 
of following the poet in the flights 
of his imagination, and in the gene- 
ral range of his allusions. A subse- 
quent perusal of a poem which has 
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been once read with indifference, 
may, indeed, be attended witli a high 
degree of enjoyment, but the charm 
of novelty will be gone. 

The ingenious author of " Poetry 
explained for the Use of Children," 
has expressed an apprehension that 
his work is not well executed, be- 
cause it has never become popular. 
To the writer of these pages, the 
book appears to be very well written, 
but the design is probably mistaken. 
It is unfit for young children, because 
explanation cannot avail them with 
respect to subjects, frequently be- 
yond their comprehension, and the 
interest of which depends on asso- 
ciations with which they are unac- 
quainted. The poetry explained is 
an excellent school book for the use 
of older pupils, who have read 
poetry with a pleasure derived 
merely from the ^onnrl. 'Jirith little 
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or no reference to the sense. Such 
a deficiency of intelligence on this 
subject, may be observed in many 
young people who have passed the 
vei^e of childhood ; and it will be 
a very useful exercise for them to 
write illustrations of select pieces of 
poetry, nearly on the plan of the 
specimens contained in that workr 
Exercises in composition which lead 
the young to the discovery of their 
deficiencies, and thus to form habits 
of investigation, are infinitely pre- 
ferable to those forced productions 
of an immature judgment, or a 
vagrant fancy, which tend rather to 
the excitement of vanity, than to 
the improvement of the understand- 
ing. 

One important application of a 
peculiar class of biographical sub- 
jects, has been already noticed, 
under the head of Religious 
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Instruction. To this may be added, 
that biography in general, in its 
connexion with history, which it 
serves to illustrate and impress on 
the memory, is entitled to a distin- 
guished place in a course of read- 
ing for the young. Biographical 
sketches, when ably written, possess 
moreover an individuality of interest, 
which will often prove a powerful 
stimulus, and communicate a first 
impulse to minds rendered inactive 
by long neglect. Such a work, for 
instance, as " Macdiarmid's Lives of 
British Statesmen," will be read with 
equal pleasure and advantage by 
many young people, who would pay 
little or no attention to the corres- 
ponding periods in *' Hume's History 
of England." 

The perusal of books on Natural 
Science, will often form a suitable 
employment fof hr^uvp of recreation ; 
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and, as an occupation for the time of 
study, it must of course be regulated 
by circumstances, and restricted by 
other pursuits. Little encouragement 
or direction will be required, when 
there exists a genuine taste for its 
objects. Some of the advantages 
attending the cultivation of such a 
taste, in early life, have been enu- 
merated. 

With reference to works of imagi- 
nation, against which there exists a 
strong, and a very general prejudice 
in the minds of persons of serious 
piety, it may be allowable to add 
a few observations, although the 
perusal of them cannot be properly 
considered as forming any part of the 
routine of school occupations. A 
little indulgence of this kind may be 
allowed in seasons of recreation, and 
some poetry may be suitably intro- 
duced at stated times, as well a& 
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some of the more popular works of 
fiction, were it only to improve the 
habit of reading aloud ; but the 
attempt to gain even a superficial 
acquaintance with the more eminent 
writers of this class, would interfere 
too much with pursuits of greater 
importance, to be practicable at 
school. Add to which, that most 
young ladies leave school, before 
such reading would be generally 
desirable. If however a short digres- 
sion may be pardoned, it will not be 
improper, in connexion with this 
subject, to examine the grounds of 
that prejudice which would entirely 
withhold every gratification of this 
nature, and to point out the probable 
consequences of that kind and de- 
gree of restraint, by which the 
perusal of works of imagination 
would be absolutely interdicted. 
Every objection which rests on 
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conscientious grounds is entitled to 
respect ; and however mistaken may 
be the conclusions drawn from it» the 
fact must be admitted, that few pub- 
lications of this class are altogether 
unexceptionable. And indeed there 
are comparatively few works of sci- 
ence, or general literature, to which a 
similar observation may notbeapplied. 
This is not however a sufficient reason 
for confining the youthful mind to its 
native ignorance, or debarring it from 
the proper exercise of any of its 
powers. The youthful imagination 
does indeed require a peculiar guard, 
but little advantage will be gained by 
the use of precautions, which shall, 
in a great plurality of instances, pro- 
duce an effect the very reverse of 
what is intended. The evils of ex- 
cessive restraint are so serious, and 
they have been so repeatedly proved 
by fatal experience, that it is 
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astonishing, if they are not become 
obvious to every' reflecting mind. It 
is certain, that if a safe and proper 
exercise of the intellectual powers 
be not allowed, an exercise which is 
improper, and most unsafe, will gene- 
rally be induced ; and this is more 
especially true with reference to a 
lively imagination, which ought cer* 
tainly to be regulated, but can never 
be riepressed. 

Great apprehensions are sometimes 
entertained of giving young people a 
tciste for novel reading; but these 
fears originate in a very mistaken 
view of the subject. No just cause 
for uneasiness can rest precisely on 
such a ground as this ; for in almost 
every individual mind, the taste for 
fiction undoubtedly exists as a part of 
its original constitution^ and this 
taste cannot be annihilated. The 
principal dans:er is to be found in jts 
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indiscriminate, or clandestine indul* 
gence, by which habits of deception 
might be formed, and the moral cha- 
racter, no less than the intellectual 
taste, would sustain essential and 
irreparable injury. Now, all these evils 
may be most effectually prevented by 
such an indulgence as is moderate, 
and therefore safe. And the taste for 
fiction itself, may be kept under due 
subordination, not by rigidly exclud- 
ing all its natural objects, but rather 
by awakening other tastes, and com- 
municating a due interest to other 
pursuits, of greater utility and im- 
portance. 

It is not intended to resolve this 
discussion on the ground of expe- 
diency, or to treat the subject as a 
question of mere moral prudence. If 
the pleasures of the imagination were 
criminal in their very nature, they 
ought undoubtedly to be denied. 
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But there are few who will maintain 
such an opinion^ or whose practice^ 
if they do maintain it, is uniformly 
consistent with their principles. 
Many will even confess the impos- 
sibility, or at least the inexpediency, 
of acting, in this particular, up to 
their own sense of duty towards the 
young ;— a certain proof either that 
there exists some fallacy in these 
ideas of duty, or that some capital 
error is involved in the application 
of them. If rules of duty are not 
reducible to practice, they are rules 
no longer ; and whenever the opinions 
and the conduct are palpably at 
variance, it is equally evident, that 
the one or the other, if not bothy 
require some alteration. If however 
the most rigid and austere would 
examine the result of their own expe- 
rience, in the guidance of lively and 
intelligent young people: if they 
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would candidly compare it with that 
of those who are indulgent, and yet 
wisely cautious ; they would pro- 
bably be convinced that their prin- 
ciples and their practice are equally 
mistaken, and that they are surely 
preparing the way for the very evils 
which they are most anxious to avoid: 
If every temptation to elude their 
vigilance were conscientiously re- 
sisted, still they should remember 
that so strict a controul cannot be 
long maintained. If not relaxed by 
degrees, it must be removed at once, 
and removed too at the very period 
when some controul is mostnecessary. 
That influence, on the other hand, 
which is founded on rational motives, 
will always be preserved as long as 
it can be rendered useful. Young 
people who have been treated with 
kindness and confidence, and allowed 
a reasonable indulgence, will seldom, 
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ev^n when they have the most tempt* 
ing opportunity, read any thing which 
is disapproved by. their friends ; while 
those to whom the prohibition has 
been general > will, under the same 
circumstances, read every novel that 
comes in their way. That scrupulosity 
which would exclude from the 
youthful library, the works of Miss 
Edgewprth, or those of the author pf 
Waverley, will often lead to the pri- 
vate introduction of many, which are 
decidedly injurious in their moral 
tendency.* 

A young person of lively imagina- 
tion, who abstains, in a particular 

* Judging of the character of ihese produc- 
tions merely from report, it is presumed that 
few parents would be willing that their children 
should begin a course of novel reading with the 
works of Fielding. Yet, such circumstances 
have occurred, in defiance of the strictest 
general prohibit' an. 
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instance^ from its indulgence, in com- 
pliance i;rith the judgment and the 
wishes of her friends, exercises a 
degree of self-denial which they are 
incapable of estimating, who are by 
nature insensible to the charms asso- 
ciated with these pursuits. And such 
resolution will rarely fail on proper 
occasions, when it has never been 
subjected to unnecessary or capri- 
cious trials. There are indeed many 
young persons, possessing an ardent 
desire of improvement, who, with all 
their time completely at their own 
disposal, are yet so sensible of its 
value, as to allow themselves less 
indulgence in light reading, than had 
been previously granted by their 
older friends. / 

It is of the utmost importance, so 
to form and elevate the taste of young 
people, with reference to works of 
imagination, that every thing mean 
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in talent, or equivocal in principle, 
or gross in description, may be 
rejected with disgust. And it is only 
by an early acquaintance with the 
best models, that this end can be 
secured. The public is surely much 
indebted to those celebrated modern 
writers, who have so largely contri 
buted to raise and refine the general 
standard of taste in productions of 
this class. In estimating, for exaiAple, 
the merit of the Scotch novels, (a 
reference by no means intended as 
exclusive,) whatever may be thought, 
in the religious world, of certain • 
sentiments, or the introduction of 
particular expressions,* it will be 

* Of which the ludicrous applications of 
scriptural phrases, unquestionably constitute 
the most exceptionable, and such a praotice 
cannot be too severely reprehended. The proper 
sphere of humour is sufficiently extensive, and 
its legitiniate objects are sufficiently Yar|ed| 
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universally allowed, that much has 
been done by this extraordinary 
writer to ennoble the style of fiction, 
and to invest it with new, and less 
dangerous attractions. He has pro- 
duced, as it were, a new creation, by 
rejecting the folly of exaggerated 
sentiment, and by substituting the 
charms of truth and nature, and the 
interest derived from historical asso- 
ciations, dramatic scenery, and poetic 
imagery and description, for the 
common-place incidents, or the ex- 
travagant adventures, which disfigure 
the pages of the ordinary novel, and 
resemble nothing less than the real 
life of which they profess to form 
the representation. Who would not 
find a mere love tale intolerably 

without admitting it within the sacred indosure, 
to connect the most solenm exercises of deyo- 
tion, with a thousand importunate and mis- 
chievous associations. 
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insipid, after the full enjoyment of 
one of these splendid efforts of 
genius ? 

Young people who have left school, 
will frequently be thankful for assist- 
ance in the choice of books, and it is 
perhaps the duty of those whose^ 
knowledge and experience qualify 
them for the task,^ to examine the 
mere popular works of imagination, 
with the view of directing the judgJ^ 
ment of their young friends. If, how- 
ever, this duty is. more punctually dis- 
charged than other duties of equal or 
greater importance, the purity of the 
motive is some what questionable. It id 
nevertheless a great advantage wh«tt 
parents, and others who possess an 
influence over the minds of the young, 
are capable of exercising a judicious 
caution, and of affording them every 
proper direction and assistance in 
their literary pursuits. 
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A few words may be sufficient on 
the subject of external accomplish- , 
ments, to which it is perhaps impos- 
sible to render justice without having 
acquired them in a certain degree of 
perfection, or at least possessing the 
tastes on which .this proficiency must 
depend. That these ornamental ac- 
quirements present certain attrac- 
tions, and afford certain advantages, 
it would be absurd to deny ; and 
while it is generally admitted, that 
they have been too much cultivated 
to the neglect, if not to the complete 
exclusion of the more important 
objects of education, it does not 
thence follow that such accomplish- 
ments are, in themselves, utterly un- 
worthy of attention. It is indeed to 
be regretted, that the mere amuse* 
ments of life, however innocent in 
their n9.ture, should ever be suffered 
to supersede the preparation for its 
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essential duties; but when a proper 
foundation of useful knowledge and 
good habits is securely formed, it 
cannot be doubted , that; in a certain 
sphere.of life, elegance may be safely 
comibined with utility in raising the 
sup^^tructure. The cultivation of a 
taste for music or drawing, will 
always afford agreeable resources for 
a life of leisure ; and these pursuits 
are liable to .no objection, when the 
situation and prospects of the young 
are such as to warrant the indul- 
gence. 

It is however, a serious evil in the 
middle class of society, when indi- 
vidual taste, or prudential considera- 
tions, ire not. sufficiently- consulted 
in determining the propriety of these 
acquirements. To proceed in defiance 
of natural inability, is to incur a 
fruitless expense of time, labour, 
money^ and patience, for all of which 

p 
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a more useful application might 
easily be found ; while, on tke other 
hand, to cultivate tastes of which 
the proper enjoyment is precluded 
by circumstances, may often become 
dangerous, by opening the avenues 
of temptation, or at least by inducing 
a dislike, if not a culpable neglect 
of necessary duties. It has been long 
and universally allowed with refer- 
ence to music in particular, thatatt 
attention to it is far too general ; and 
yet the practical influence of this 
just admission is not become appa- 
rent. When it is considered how few, 
in comparison with the nnmbert; who 
learn music, are capable of excelling 
in it, while mediocrity is scarcely 
tolerated ; and that its practice, asso* 
ciated with every advantage of talent, 
taste, and good instruction, yet de- 
mands a sacrifice of time, enormous 
in proportion to the actual vs^lue of 
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the attainnaeat, and i^hich mast n^ 
cessarily exclude a great variety of 
tatellectaal pursuits, it will surely be 
evident^ that music ought never to be 
introduced, without a previous cal- 
culation of the cost at which even a 
moderate proficiency Is to be attained. 
Such an estimate, if fairly made, 
would probably lead to the substitur 
tion of more valuable acquirements 
for musk, in a great plurality of in- 
stances. It should be remembered, 
that the principle which would gene- 
rally and properly recommend pur- 
suits, to which the natural taste ap- 
pears to be directed, and in which 
excellence may consequently be 
almost insured, is liable to all the 
exceptions which arise out of peculiar 
circumstances, or individusd cha- 
racter. It is neither safe nor wise to 
follow the bias of nature, when it 
leans towards objects ^f wWch the 

T 9 
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attainment is improbable, or not cm 
the whole to be desired. 

A decided taste for mnsic is .so 
rarely associated with a similar taste 
for drawing, that success in both pur- 
suits is extremely improbable, and it 
is not therefore advisable that both 
should be generally attempted. The 
practice of drawing, not absolutely 
requiring so much time and attention 
as that of music, and consequently 
interfering less with other occupa- 
tions, will be attended with many 
advantages, to those who are capable 
of making a satisfactory progret^s. 
Combined vnth the study of botany, 
or with a taste for rural scenery, the 
habit of sketching from nature, will 
afford an ample source of enjoyment 
to those who reside in the country ; 
and an application of the art of 
drawing which shall furnish a motive 
for bodily exercise, will remove one 
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^Serious objection to which all seden* 
t&ry amuKements for the young are 
Uiible in a greater or less degree. 
Whenever there appears an extreme 
delicacy of health, more especially 
if it proceed from any tendency to 
pulraonary disorder, the posture of 
drawing, or that of writing, ought 
always to be, as much as possible, 
avoided. 

The importance of lessons of 
dancing as a means of improving the 
carriage, and communicating a cer- 
tain ease to the movements of the 
young, has been often discussed, and 
probably overrated ; for it does not 
generally appear that the best dances 
are the most elegant women, or. that 
a total deficiency in this accomplish- 
mefnt, is inconsistent with the forma- 
tion of perfectly good manners. 
Dancing may however be of some 
service in the above pa»^'^ilan5f,.and 
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such an aid is not to be n^lected ; 
but its principal recommiMidation, ibr 
young ladies at school^ probably con- 
sists in its furnishing an indacaBent 
to salutary exercise in honrs of re- 
creation, when the state of the wear 
ther does not admit of their goii^; 
abroad, which will frequently happen 
in the winter. While, in this view, bo 
reasonable objection can be urged 
against it, the exercise of dancing, 
being more uniform and less violent, 
is infinitely preferable to all active 
games of play, which often contri- 
bute to render the manners of girls 
too boisterous, and may sometimes 
lead to accidents among them. It is 
always desirable that lessons in 
dancing should be received at an 
early age, and they may afterwajrds 
be omitted without any disadvan- 
tage. 
In common with external accon- 
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plisbmeuts in general, and in a greater 
degree than any other of them in 
particulari dancing has been disap- 
proved as, an amusement for the 
youQg, ^d even unequivocally con- 
demn^ by many, whose sentiments 
on the subject are entitled to serious 
consideration. The conscientious ob- 
jections of individuals distinguished 
for their judgment or their piety, are 
not to be disregarded ; and while the 
permission^ or the encouragement of 
dancings has been represented as 
equally inconsistent with religious 
principle, and with the habits which 
ought, to be its results charges of such 
a nature cannot be passed over, in 
total silence, with propriety. It may 
at least he allowable to examine 
briefly, the grounds on which they 
rest, and to attempt to show, that the 
evils which are supposed to flow 
jfrom this practice, have no necessary 
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connexion with their imaginary 
source. Like all other amasement^t 
and all advantages without excep- 
tion, the amusement of dancing is 
undoubtedly susceptible of abase, 
and liable to perversion; but whether 
it be deprecated as a peculiar incen- 
tive to personal vanity, or as a direct 
introduction to scenes of dissipation, 
it would be difficult to prove, that 
the latter present fewer attractions to 
the young who are destitute of this 
accomplishment, than to those who 
excel in it. It does not appear that 
the most accomplished are always 
the most dissipated women, or that 
those who are least qualified to shine 
in public assemblies, and in general 
society, are the most exclusively 
attached to the domestic circle. Where 
a sense of duty does not operate 
as a check upon unseasonable gaiety, 
neither the ignorance of dancing, nor 
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any other personal disability, will 
form an ? impediment to its indul- 
gence. And the vanity which is 
cherished by a skill in dancing, wilt 
only take a different, aud perhaps 
a- more dangerous direction, if the 
opportunity of acquiring and exer- 
cising that skill be peremptorily 
denied; It should be remembered 
that the most obvious, are not always 
the most injurious excitements of a 
passion, which has never yet ex- 
pired for want of. its proper food. 
Vanity will live and thrive on the 
basest materials, and it is not by 
removing its most natural and 
specious objects, or by multiplying 
external restraints, that its influence 
can b^ effectually counteracted. It 
mayindeed.be driven into conceal-- 
ment, and kept close within the 
hidden recesses of the heart ; it may 
thus be rendered mo:re secret and 

p 5 
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malignant in its operation ; but 
vanity never was, and it never will 
be subdaed, or even moderated^ by 
such means as these. The work of 
reformation must begin at the heart, 
or its progress will be altogether 
imaginary ; the law must be written 
there, or it is in vain, and worse 
than in vain^ that the most rigid 
rules are prescribed for the outward 
conduct. 

The importance of regulating the 
whole course of education, in its 
several departments, by certain in- 
variable principles, has been repre- 
sented at large in another place. It 
is equally necessary, in every indi^ 
vidual instance, that a judicious 
selection of its most essential objects 
be made at an early period ; and 
that the plan once marked out be 
steadily pursued, so far as new 
or unexpected circumstances will 
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permit. Incalculable loss is jsustained 
in the progress of education, by 
inconsistency or caprice in those on 
whom it depends; and if studies, 
which are enjoined at one time, are 
afterwards suffered to fall into neg* 
lect, and replaced by others, to be 
abandoned in their turn, when their 
novelty is over, it is not to be ima- 
gined, that efforts so desultory and 
unmeaning will ever lead to a satis- 
factory result. All that might be de- 
sired, can rarely be attained, or even 
attempted ; and it is therefore advi- 
sable to determine, in good time, not 
only the subjects which may be 
included in the plan of general 
instruction with the most advantage, 
but also those of which the omission 
will be attended with the least incon- 
venience. 

On a review of the preceding ob- 
servations^ it will be sufficiently 
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evident,that little attenticNKid bertowed 
on mere appearancei^, and that dis- 
play is not here included among the 
objects of education* The influrence 
of such a system may fail to produce 
any showy improvement in a series of 
years ; and possibly, in the end, there 
may be nothing to shine, it is freely 
admitted that an education conducted 
on these principles, will form no 
suitable preparation for a coarse of 
frivolity and dissipation ; imd that it 
is therefore ill-adapted to the views 
of those who place their ' happiness 
in the gratification of vanity, and 
who regard exhibition as the business 
of life. Yet the consideration of its 
claims is submitted, without appre- 
hension, to the judgment and * the 
conscience of every intelligent reader, 
with whom it cannot admit of a 
doubty whether the present enjoy- 
ment, no less than the future welJfiBure 
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of rational and immortal beings, may 
not be most effectually promoted by 
a strict subserviency of all the objects 
of education to one important end. 
It will not be denied that pursuits 
associated with intellectual, moral, 
and religious improvement, are seve- 
rally entitled to a certain preference, 
in proportion to the actual and 
relative value of their respective 
objects ; nor will it be seriously 
maintained, that mere superficial ac- 
complishments can really afford a 
compensation to the young, for all 
the sacrifices by which they are too 
frequently acquired. If just, and 
well-established principles of educa? 
tion, could be generally reduced to 
practice ; if all the knowledge which 
is actually diffused, with reference to 
this interesting subject, were to find 
its proper application ; the efforts of 
parents and of instructors, would at 
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once receive a new impulse, and a 
right direction ; and the progress of 
their children and their pupils, would 
speedily assume a more encouraging 
and favourable aspect. 



HEALTH AND RECREATION. 



The importance of health to the 
full enjoyment of life, no less than to 
the proper discharge of all its duties, 
is universally admitted ; and the 
subject of recreation, with reference 
to children, ijs so intimately con- 
nected with that of health in the 
relation of cause to effect, that the 
consideration of them cannot be 
separated with any advantage. The 
most effectual lessons on the value 
of health, and on the best means of 
preserving it, are undoubtedly those 
which have been derived from perr 
sonal experience ? but sut:b an 
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experience is generally purchased 
at a cost so heavy, that none who 
wish well to the young, would 
willingly suffer them to incur it. It 
is desirable that they should be con- 
vinced in due time, and by some less 
painful process, that the injury 
resulting from a deficiency of exer- 
cise and relaxation, is not the less 
real, because it is not always imme- 
diately apparent, and that these 
causes are certain^ though some- 
times slow in their operation. 

The health of children at school, 
must be a subject of incessant, and 
sometimes of fearful anxiety, to 
those under whose care they are 
placed, especially when they are at 
a distance from their parents, or in 
a state requiring peculiar and judi- 
cious attention. Under circum- 
stances of trial, and such circum- 
stances are not of unfrequent 
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occurrence in a schooi, this anxiety 
often becomes fretful, feverish, and 
impatient ; and when thus indulged 
to excess, it manifestly tends to 
obscure the judgment^ and to destroy 
the fortitude which are requisite to 
meet the ot^casion. The necessity of 
self-command, on every such occa- 
sion, must be deeply felt, if the habit 
be not uniformly preserved ; and 
while inordinate anxiety ought to be 
moderated by the reflexion that it is 
certainly criminal, its best and only 
effectual relief will be found in a 
steady reliance on the providential 
care of Him whose tender mercies 
are over all his works. 

It would be superfluous to offer 
cautions against - falling into 4he 
opposite extreme of an unnatiifal 
and unfeeling indifference to the 
health and welfare of children^ thus 
confided to a rare which ought at 
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least to equal, if it do not exceed 
that of their parents, in every 
essential particular. If such indif- 
ference, under such a responsibility^ 
is not absolutely impossible in 
theory, it would be difficult to 
believe in its existence, in any single 
instance. 

Attention to the health of the 
pupils, must always be personal on 
the part of the superintendent of a 
school; for there are many things 
relating to this object, which cannot 
be done so well by another hand, 
or properly referred to another judg- 
ment. They who do not set out with 
such a persuasion, may possibly be 
convinced by painful experience, 
that there are some attentions, and 
some services, which ought never to 
be confided to the best of assistants 
or servants. Where negligence, in- 
advertence, or error, would be 
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attended with very serious conse* 
qaences, it is always the safest and 
wisest, if not the most generous part 
in the responsible individuals, to 
tnist none but themselves. 

Although the health of children 
can never be absolutely ensured for 
a single day^ it will of course be 
much promoted by judicious treat* 
ment, and salutary precautions* 
The progress of disease may often 
be arrested in its early stages, and 
the consequences of accidents, 
becoming serious only through 
neglect, may sometimes be altoge* 
ther prevented. The young should 
therefore be accustomed to a fuU 
discovery of eivery circumstance by 
which their health may be affecttd^' 
and early taught to preserve a duts 
medium between habits of iiyuru>u0> 
delicacy, on the one hand, and of 
imprudent exposure on the other. 
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Such a medium indeed, is prescribed 
by a sort of necessity in a well- 
regulated school; and exclusive of 
those individual exceptions, which 
arise out of some original infirmity 
of constitution ; and those occa- 
sional inflictions of alarming dis- 
order, which pass under the general, 
though very inappropriate name of 
casualties, a good state of health 
among the pupils, will be the usual 
result of a simple manner of living, 
accompanied with regular exercise, 
and equally regular occupation. It 
is no small advantage that every 
employment naturally finds its proper 
time, and requisite share of atten- 
tion ; and that the pleas of indolence 
which sometimes interfere with the 
duties, and even with the recreations 
of the young, are seldom offered at 
school, because they are unlikely 
to obtain a partial hearing. 
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A moderate degree of mental 
application is evidently conducive, 
and even essential to the health and 
enjoyment of the young; and the 
evils of that anxiety which would 
render all moral and intellectual 
improvement practically subservient 
to the consideration of health, have 
been sufficiently proved by obser- 
vation and experience. Delicate and 
even sickly children, although the 
care of such children is far from 
desirable, are usually in better health 
at school, if they have no r^ular 
employment at home. It is a serious, 
and for the most part an irreparable 
error, to suffer the mind to lie 
neglected in early life, for the benefit 
of the health. Separate fromevejry 
consideration of the superior value 
of the intellectual part of our nature; 

* 

supposing even that the enjoyment 
of mere aniiv^^l existenc*^ were the 
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sole object of human life; it may 
still admit of a donbt whether such 
can be the means of ensuring that 
enjoyment in perfection. The bodily 
constitution itself, will inevitably 
suffer from the ennui and fretfulness 
to which all human beings are 
equally liable, in the absence of 
every rational incentive to exertion. 
Continual amusement is of all things 
the most wearisome, no less to chil- 
dren, than to persons more advanced 
in life ; and to seek to promote the 
health by mere recreation, will have 
no other effect than that of convert- 
ing a benefit into an injury, and 
pleasure into pain. It should more- 
over be remembered, that the un- 
happy individuals who have been 
brought up to the sole business of 
relaxation, will rarely be fit far anjf 
other ; and should they suTvive 
so trying a process of education, 
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whether they are rich or pocnr, thej 
will be much at a loss in irtiat way 
to dispose of thenselres, during the 
course of their fatore li^es. It is no 
small misfortune to set ont in life 
with habits which eqnalljr preclnde 
the improvement of its adrantages, 
the right p^ormance of its duties, 
and the proper enjoyment of its 
pleasures. Let those who encourage 
such habits in the young, or any 
other than habits of self-denial and 
active exertion, look well to the 
consequences: let them duly weigh 
thenr own responsibility before Hiey 
venture to incur it, by thus convert- 
ing the means into the end, and 
neatralizing the powers of intettec- 
tnal beings so as to render their 
existence an intolerable burthen Uf 
themselves, and a useless incum- 
brance to society at large. 
Combined with the oc< 
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confinement) and the necessary 
restraint to which children must be 
subjected at school, proper and 
regular recreation is however no 
less beneficial and important, than 
its excess would be injurious. Ample 
time should always be allowed for 
exercise, especially in the open air ; 
and for that complete relaxation 
both of body and mind, without 
which, neither can long remain in a 
healthy state. If the attention of 
the young be closely engaged during 
the hours of study, it must after- 
wards be effectually relieved, or it 
will speedily become incapable of 
any sustained or vigorous effort ; and 
while idleness and trifling should, 
at certain times, be banished from 
the school room, it is equally desi- 
rable, at other seasons, that all 
obligations associated with the pre- 
paration of lessons, should be 
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Rofirgotten. When the business of the 
moming has been duly accom- 
plished, the mind of a child is 
prepared for the full enjoyment of 
leisure; and a great point is gained, 
if the natural desire to extend that 
leisure,' produces an increased dili- 
gence in the performance of every 
^tppointed task. This motive to 
industry will be destroyed, if the 
requisitions of a governess^are multi- 
plied in exact proportion to the 
pupil's apparent ability to comply 
with them ; a danger which must be 
guarded against. ^ ' ■ 

It is unnecessary to expatiate 
further on a subject, which has 
already been noticed incidentally, 
in conn^xion, with the^ evils of ex- 
cessive; application. In play hours, 
the utmost freedom wMch shall be 
found consistent with safety and 

Q 
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general comfort, should of coiirae be 
permitted, and even encouraged; 
since amusement might as well be 
altogether interdicted, if children 
are not allowed to amuse themseWes 
in their own way. Half their e^joy 
ment of play, consists in the exercise 
of a certain free agency, which 
ought not to be wantonly counter^ 
acted, when it involves no iiynry or 
danger, either to themselves or 
others. Suitable recreation may, 
indeed, be provided, or rather facili- 
ties may be afforded for this object, 
which can seldom be effectually 
promoted by direct interference on 
the part of a governess. The bad 
effect of suffering children to be 
continually checked and thwarted 
on trivial occasions, has been already 
noticed. It is equally injurious to 
them to be left to seek their own 
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amu&emente,* as an unauthorized 
eii(^>loyinent of their leisure, without 
any reference to the approbation of 
their friends. By pursuing a middle 
coarse, by taking an interest in their 
voluntary occupationsj a governess 
may often direct, without subjecting 
them to any absolute controul. The 
young may thus be gradually led 
from the boisterous mirth of infancy, 
to the more rational, and equally 
beneficial exercises which are 
adapted to their advancing years. 
To those who have been unaccus« 
tomed to children, it may at first be 
difficult to enter into their feelings, 
or to take a due interest in their 

* The spirit which produced those mischievous 
and senseless tricks, which appear to have been 
formerly practised ^even in ladies' schools^ was 
probably excited by injudicious restraint; as 
such practical jokes are never, or very rarely 
heard of, among children who enjoy a reason- 
able liberty. 

O % 
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pleasures; but the effort to revive 
such an interest will rarely be unsac- 
cessful, if it be associated with the 
advantage of constant intercourse 
with the young. That heart must 
be insensible to every kind and 
generous emotion, or wholly ab- 
sorbed in its own selfish errors, 
which is not awakened to sympathy 
by the innocent vivacity of child- 
hood, and which has never felt, for 
a moment, the happy contagion of 
youthful animation. They who in- 
dulge this sympathy with children, 
may sometimes live in the pastj 
and, for a while, dismiss the cares 
and anxieties of more advance 
life. And, if, to the prophetic eye 
of experience, the sufferings of 
their future lot are sometimes 
present; if, in looking on these 
happy beings, rejoicing in all the plea- 
sures of childhood and youth, and 
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literally taking no thought for the 
morrow, except by anticipating 
its enjoyments, the heart is some- 
times pained by the reflection that 
they are the undoubted heirs of 
sorrow ; that the stroke of calamity 
will assuredly fall, though it is still 
uncertain on whose head it may 
descend; there are yet considera- 
tions which heighten the scene; — 
which open an interminable pro- 
spect of good. Still they are 
under the providential care and 
government of One, who can sus- 
tain them amidst every affliction, 
who can carry them safely through 
the storms of life, suppprt them 
at its awful close, and finally .pre- 
pare them for an eternal inheritance 
in his presence. In a word. He 
can so satisfy them early with his 
mercies, that, they may rejoice and 
be glad all their, days. 
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NEATNESS, ORDEB^ 

AND 

DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS. 



It is one of the maxims of Dr. 
Franklin, that no person should ever 
do by another, what he can do 
himself. To a lady who is charged, 
at once, with the superintendence 
of a school, and with that of the 
household with which it is con- 
nected, it may be recommended with 
the same propriety, never to do 
herself what can be done equally 
well by another. Under such cir- 
cumstances, these two maxims, with 
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all their apparent coatradictioiui, 
will prove more consistent in prac* 
tice than might be imagined at first 
sight. 

Habits of order and r^nlarity in 
the principal, while they present an 
excellent example to all who are 
within the sphere of her influence, 
will, at the same time, ensure for her 
the opportunity of many minute 
observances, and personal attentions, 
which might appear impossible 
when abstractedly considered.^ Still 

* The inestimable value of the habit of early 
rising, to all whose health will allow of it, (and 
there are few to whom it can be injurious^) 
is too generally admitted, to require any 
additional confirmation. Who would willingly 
rush unprepared into the business of the day ; 
or enter on a course of anxious, and some* 
times painful duties, without previous reflexion, 
and a constant recurrence to those principles 
and motives on which the right performance 
of every duty mast depend ? 
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adequate assistance should be pro* 
vided in every department of a 
school, and there should be such a 
distribution of employments, and 
such a division of the mere mecha- 
nical labour of instruction, as will 
afford to the governess, ample time 
for the performance of her own 
appropriate duties. Her attention 
should never be so habitually en* 
grossed by one class of occupations 
as to lose sight of the rest; for the 
successive examination of every part, 
must be included in ' the general 
superintendence of the whole. 

That universal order, and judicious 
arrangement, which are essential to 
the comfort of every private family, 
must of course be peculiarly requi- 
site in a school ; since intolerable 
confusion would be produced among 
numbers, by such inattention as 
might scarcely be noticed in a few, 
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All regulations directed to these ob- 
jects, ought therefore to be reduced 
to a system, the observance of which 
should be uniformly and strictly 
enforced. 

' Children should be accustomed, at 
a very early age, to habits of the most 
scrupulous neatness, both in their 
OMrn persons, and in the management 
of every thing intrusted to their care ; 
and they should be rendered as far 
as possible independent of the assist- 
ance of others for their personal 
accommodation. Among a number 
of children, all should be more 
disposed to offer their services to 
their companions, than to exact 
such services for themselves ; and to 
be helpless, should be esteemed at 
once a serious inconvenience, and 
a sort of disgrace, to which no. one 
ought willingly to submit, if pos- 
sessed of the capability of exertion.. 
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In many situations in life it is abso- 
lutely necessary, and in no rank 
whatever can it be a disadvantage to 
the young, to be well acquainted with 
every department of domestic duty ; 
and although little or nothing can be 
learned on this subject at school, the 
habits may be formedj on which this 
knowledge may be readily engrafted 
at a subsequent period. An active, 
industrious, and a well-disposed girl, 
whose ingenuity is directed to useful 
objects, instead of being wasted on 
trifles, will naturally become a judi- 
cious, an amiable, and a domestic 
woman. 

A few remarks on the subject of 
needle-work might have been intro- 
duced in a preceding division of this 
work, had it been easy to find an 
appropriate place for them. Plain 
needle-work should be learned at an 
early age, before the attention of a 
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child is much occupied with lessons ; 
and when the habit of doing it 
properly is once formed, a little 
practice will be sufficient to preserve 
it, without interfering with other pur- 
suits. It is the habit alone which can 
be of any importance with reference 
to children at school, since the value 
of all the work which they would be 
capable of performing, without the 
total neglect of their studies, or even 
in the absence of all study, is not 
deserving of a moment's considera- 
tion. It will go a very little way 
towards meeting the expenses of their, 
education. 

Ornamental or fancy work at 
school, is completely out of the 
question as a regular occupation for 
young people who are expected to 
attend to a variety of lessons : since 
if it do not encroach upon the time 
of study, it must interfere with some 
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more beneficial recreation. Sufficient 
ingenuity, in this way, will generally 
be displayed by young ladies, who 
seldom need much assistance or 
encouragement in the pursuit of 
sedentary amusements. Neither 
should these amusements be alto- 
gether interdicted, although it is 
necessary to guard against their being 
carried to an excess which might 
prove ultimately injurious to the 
health. 

It would be superfluous to enlarge 
on the importance of domestic com- 
fort to the well-being of a school, or 
to enumerate the various attentions 
which are requisite to combine a 
liberal economy, with the arrange- 
ments of a neat, well-ordered, and 
abundant table. Where fastidiousness 
must not be indulged, there should 
be nothing to excite it ; and if re- 
mark and complaint are not to be 
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tolerated, there should be no real 
ground for either, or a necessary 
restraint will otherwise become op- 
pressive and unjust. 



INTERCOURSE WITH PARENTS. 



In the necessary intercourse of a 
governess with the parents of her 
pupils, circumstances of considerable 
delicacy will sometimes arise, in 
which it may be difficult for them to 
comprehend her intentions, or to lay 
aside the prejudices which prevent 
them from doing entire justice to her 
motives. Parents are not unfrequently 
charged with inconsistency and ca- 
price ; and even those who are candid 
and reasonable on every other sub- 
ject, are often supposed to be the 
very reverse of all this, where their 
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children are concerned. Without in- 
quiring into the justice, or general 
propriety of these allegations, which 
would be little to the present pur- 
pose, it is sufficient to remark, that, 
if the feelings of parents are thus 
mistaken, every hasty expression of 
these feelings should be borne with 
patience, more especially as they 
may now and then have occasion to 
exercise a little forbearance in return. 
Governesses who are parents them- 
selves are capable of entering into 
the feelings of other parents { and 
those who are not parents, ought 
certainly to make liberal allowance 
for a principle foreign to their own 
experience, and confessedly the most 
powerful which has been implanted 
in the human heart. No sacrifice of 
integrity will be necessarily invoked 
in that habitual indulgenoe^ which 
ought to flo«ir. in every instance^ ftom 
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a consciousness of weakness, and 
continual liability to error. So true is 
it, that genuine humility is the proper 
basis of all that is excellent in prin- 
ciple, or amiable in conduct. 

A perfect coincidence of opinion 
between their mother and their 
governess, with respect to the dispo- 
sitions, talents, and attainments of 
children, is not to be expected ; be- 
cause the same objects are viewed 
by each through a very different 
medium. Considerable advantages 
may however be derived from a com- 
parison of sentiment on these sub- 
jects, when there is, on both sides, a 
sincere desire to improve these ad- 
vantages, combined with sufficient 
candour and judgment to avoid the 
embarrassments attending so delicate 
a discussion. Union in the same 
object will tend to produce some 
sympathy of feeling; and they who 
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are entirely agreed as to the end, will 
not, in general, differ very widely 
with reference to the means. 

If communications of an unpl easing 
nature are to be made to parents, 
they need not be conveyed in an 
abrupt, offensive, or unfeeling man- 
ner ; and when ideas, not altogether 
favourable, of the disposition or the 
abilities of their children, are new to 
them,* it is not to be supposed that 
such ideas will be admitted without 
reluctance or hesitation. Nothing^ 
however should be concealed which 
it is of importance for them to know ; 
since perfect candour on the part of 
those in whom they have placed 
such confidence, is the undoubted 
right of all parents, even when they 
are least disposed to claim it. It 
would indeed be idle and vexatiens 
to communicate every untoward cir* 
cumstance, or to complain of every 
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little impediment, which may be met 
with in the course of education. On 
such occasions, it should be remem- 
bered that the business of a governess 
is rather to correct the faults of her 
pupils, than to expatiate on them; 
but the knowledge of distinct traits 
of character, of decided propensities, 
or of strengthening habits, should 
never be withheld from those who 
are most deeply int^ested in their 
development, or their reformation. 
The fault is their own, and the 
responsibility rests vnth themselves, 
if, having received such information, 
they neglect to make a proper use of 
it. A governess may not always be 
fully aware how far the dispositions 
of her pupils are actually known to 
their friends ; and a parent, whose 
feelings are wounded by an unne- 
cessary communication, should bear 
in mind that the pain of receiving it 
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might at least have been avoided by 
a little candour on her own part, at 
the period of placing her child at 
school. Confidence shonld never be 
given by halves ; and they who are 
esteemed worthy to be intrnsted with 
the care of children, may sorely 
obtain credit for sufficient judgment 
and discretion, to make no other than 
a proper use of any information which 
may be affoirded with a view to their 
guidance in the management of their 
pupils. It is rather a hardship to be 
Idlt unnecessarily to work in the 
dark, and then to have discoveries of 
some practical importance treated as 
a mere matter of course, or as a sub* 
ject of too much delicacy to be a;p^ 
proached with safety. 

If the partiality of parents be sup^ 
posed to render them in some degree 
insensible to the faults of the^ 
children, the sam** oarrtality will 
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naturally lead them to impate such 
deficiencies as cannot be overlooked, 
rather to the negligence of the in- 
structors, than to any inability or 
inattention on the part of their pupils. 
Reason and justice are not always 
sufficiently consulted^ in these deci- 
sions, at least in the opinion of the 
instructors themselves, who Would 
sometimes be very unwilling that the 
actual attainments of their pupils, 
should be regarded as a certain cri- 
terion of their own qualifications. If 
mortifying reflexions on these sub^ 
jects are injurious to a school, they 
are at the same time productive of 
some advantage to the governess, who 
may thus be enabled to rectify mis- 
takes and errors, which otherwise 
might have escaped detection. Nor is 
it altogether desirable that the almost 
exclusive respect for her own judg- 
ment, which the habitual deference 
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of her pupils is calculated to cherish 
in a governess, should meet, in every 
quarter, with the same entire and 
unqualified sympathy. 

Whatever difficulties and embar- 
rassments may occasionally present 
themselves in the superintendence of 
an establishment for education, it 
cannot be doubted that they who 
pursue a direct course will make a 
certain progress towards the attain- 
ment of their objects ; and that they 
who uniformly act with upright 
intentions will sooner or later obtain 
credit for them. An ample measure 
of justice will be ultimately rendered 
to those who neither exact, nor yet 
too anxiously seek it. Nay more, — 
the simplest and most natural efforts 
to promote the comfort and improve* 
ment of the young; — such efforts 
as can have no other merit than 
|:hat of good intentions, are often 
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acknowledged by their parents with 
a warmth of gratitude, and a cordial 
r^ard, which it is always encoura- 
ging to experience, and whichit would 
be delightful, in any degree, to have 
deserved. 



TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS. 



So numerous in the present day, are 
the young persons in every class of 
society, who are educated with a 
view to the instruction of children, 
and such is the consequent compe- 
tition in this department, that it be* 
comes necessary to rise somewhat 
above the ordinary level of talents 
and acquirements in order to ensure 
even a moderate support. Success is 
not indeed, in every instance, a just 
criterion of individual merit, yet per- 
sonal qualities must always consti- 
tute the sur^«* r^onp*^ ^^ 'impendence; 
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and the most respectable connexions, 
united with the warmest interest on 
the part of others, will not long 
supply the place of these qualities in 
the sphere of education. They who 
must ultimately be left to their own 
resources, cannot too early learn to 
depend on them alone ; and to con- 
nect the hope of their future prospe- 
rity, with the laudable desire, and the 
constant endeavour to raise them- 
selves in the scale of intellectual and 
moral worth. 

While the actual number of teachers 
appears to bear an alarming dispro- 
portion, on the side of excess, to the 
means of employing them, it will not 
be imagined, by those who thinic 
seriously on the subject, that there is 
less difficulty now than formerly, in 
meeting with an individual well qua- 
lified for her task in every important 
particular. It is a general complaint, 
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that the essential is too much sacri* 
ficed to the superficial, in the ordi- 
nary qualifications of teachers. Yet 
while so much value is affixed to 
mere accomplishment, they are under 
the necessity of adapting their pre- 
paratory attainments to a standard 
which their private judgment may 
sometimes condemn. It may be hoped 
that these evils will alternately effect 
their own cure ; that the very general 
attention bestowed on trivial acquire- 
ments, by rendering them common, 
will gradually diminish the estimation 
in which they are held; and that the 
public taste will then revert to a just 
preference for objects of intrinsic 
value, and permanent importance. 
If young persons of talents, who 
intend to devote them to the work of 
education, could venture to proceed 
in the anticipation of so beneficial a 
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change, it might thas, in some mea- 
sure, be accelerated. 

Whatever may be their ultimate 
views, or their specific object in the 
sphere of education, the young will 
generally find it an advantage to 
make their first attempts at teaching, 
in the situation of assistants in schools 
of respectability. In such a situation, 
more knowledge and experience may 
be gained in a short time, than might 
be the fruit of years passed under 
less favourable circumstances; and 
to those who are capable of sustain- 
ing the personal fatigue which its 
duties involve, it is of no small im- 
portance to acquire the habit of per- 
forming them, under a direction which 
leaves the principal burden of respon- 
sibility in another quarter. Nothing 
can be more simple and clear than 
the duty of an assistant in a school, 
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viewed in connexion with the prin- 
ciples by which it should be regu- 
lated. On the presumption that no- 
thing will be required of her, that is 
contrary to her own sense of right 
and wrong in matters of importance, 
(and otherwise, she ought to reiin- 
<]uish the charge,) a conscientious 
young person, in such a situation, 
has only to pursue the course marked 
out, and to enforce the rules estab- 
lished by the principal, strictly limit- 
ing the exercise of her discretion 
within the bounds prescribed by the 
authority from which her own is de- 
rived. To attempt to gain the favour 
of the children by concealing their 
faults, or conniving at their violation 
of the rules, would evidently be no 
less mischievous in the result, than 
unprincipled in the motive ; and such 
is the importance of maintaining a 
perfect uniformity of system in the 

R 2 
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regulation of a school, that all its 
concerns should be, in a certain sense, 
under the general direction of one 
mind, and at the absolute controul of 
a single will. There should be no 
contradiction, no opposition, no ap- 
parent contrariety of sentiment on 
any practical question relating to the 
management of the pupils ; and it is 
so decidedly a matter of equity that 
the responsible individuals should, 
on all occasions, be allowed to re- 
serve to themselves the privilege of 
selecting the means of fulfilling their 
trust, that uniform acquiescence, and 
effectual co-operation, may be rea- 
sonably expected from those who are 
engaged to act under their direction. 
A teacher in a school whose con- 
duct is guided by these principles, 
far from having the exercise of her 
understanding in any degree super- 
seded, has opportunities of eminent 
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usefulness in her constant and fami- 
liar intercourse with the children. 
Her mind being comparatively free 
from anxiety, her observations may 
be unembarrassed and minute ; and 
her judgment may frequently recom- 
mend a course preferable to that 
which has been prescribed by the 
governess, who would be most unwise 
in neglecting to avail herself of every 
^suggestion, and of all the information 
which can be communicated by those 
around her. It is an inestimable ad- 
vantage to the superintendent of a 
school, to possess an assistant whose 
judgment, and whose moral principle 
are entitled to equal confidence, and 
to whose discretion much may be. 
committed without the risk of any 
serious error. This advantage may 
often be secured by retaining those 
as teachers, who have formerly, been 
pupils in a school, since they must 

R 3 
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be accustomed to its routine, and 
well acquainted with the principles 
on which it is conducted. Such a 
plan is attended with no practical 
inconvenience ; for it is a great mis* 
take to imagine that children cannot 
readily learn to respect and obey 
those who have been once their com-^ 
panions and equals. There is no 
reason why they should, not have 
been respected as companions^ and 
equals; to which may be added; 
that they who conduct themselves 
with propriety in their actual situation 
always command esteem, whatever 
their former circumstances may have 
been. It is ratherfrom an unreasonable 
jealousy of consideration than from 
any other cause, that people lose that 
which is their proper due. They who 
feel no anxious concern on the sub- 
ject, generally obtain as much con- 
sideration and respect as they can 
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desire, and perhaps always as much 
as can be essential to their useful- 
ness. 

If an habitual deference to the 
judgment and the wishes of her supe* 
rior, is an indispensable part of the 
duty of a teacher, it is equally the 
duty of the former, to pay the utmost 
attention to the comfort and to the 
feelings of all who act under her 
controul. When a governess has her- 
self filled a subordinate situation, she 
will have the advantage of an expe- 
rimental acquaintance with its vexa-^ 
tions, embarrassments, and toils, to 
which she should always be careful 
to make no unnecessary addition. 
The authority of teachers must be 
supported by ndanifest confidence, 
and general approbation of their pro- 
ceedings, which should never be ex- 
posed to open censure on the part of 
the superintendent. The errors of 

R 4 
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inexperience should be pointed out 
kindly and privately, with snch caa- 
tions as may prevent their repetition; 
and if requisitions have been made 
which cannot be enforced with pro- 
priety, it will generally be the pre- 
ferable course for the governess, after 
explaining the necessity of coacession, 

• 

to leave the teacher to correct her 
mistake, and to guard against its con- 
sequences, to the best of her own 
judgment. When a perfect matoal 
understanding is once established, 
such circumstances will be of rare 
occurrence. 



PRIVATE GOVERNESSES. 



AjLTHOUOH the consideration of en- 
gagetoients distinct from those of a 
school, is not necessarily included in 
the plan of this work, the duties of a 
governess in a private family are yet 
so intimately connected with the 
subject of it, that the following brief 
observations will not, it is hoped, 
appear out of place. 

A young person who has for som^ 
time filled the place of teacher in a 
school, especially a large one, may 
reasonably look forward to a situa- 
tion in a private family as possessing 
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many superior advantages, in its 
comparative ease and tranquillity. 
There cannot be less confinement 
than in a school, and probably, on 
the whole, there may be more; for 
the amount of occasional holidays, 
on the most liberal plan, will rarely 
equal that of two long vacations in 
the year, a privilege to which the 
governess in a family has no absolute 
claim. With an equal jfreedora irom 
care and anxiety, she may- however 
anticipate a certain exemption from 
that perpetual and harassing toil, 
which is the usual lot of a teacher in 
a school, no less than of the governess 
who is at its head. There is always 
moreover a certain relief in trans- 
ferring the attention from a variety 
of objects to a smaller number; and 
when the circle of duties is limited 
to the instruction and care of a 
few pupils, the oppressive weight of 
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those duties will be diminished in 
proportion. 

All these advantages, however, (and 
they who have enjoyed such, advan- 
tages will acknowledge that they are 
neither few nor small,) have too fre- 
quently a heavy counterbalance, or 
these situations would form a sin- 
gular exception to the ordinary expe- 
rience of human life. In addition to 
all the petty mortifications, and 
occasional embarrassments, which 
may, and often do arise from some 
unacknowledged hesitation on the 
part of a mother, with respect to the 
footing on which the governess of 
her children is to be placed in the 
family ; of which the governess may, 
at one time, be admitted as a part, 
and, at another, find herself unex- 
pectedly excluded, as a being of an 
inferior order, there are evils to.be 
endured of greater magnitude, and a 
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more serious aspect. The governess 
in a private family is brought into 
immediate contact with the parents 
of her pupils ; and what parents, or 
what human beings, can be expected 
to prove, on all occasions, judicious, 
considerate, and indulgent ? If she is 
not subject to frequent counter- 
action, if her objects are not misun- 
derstood or undervalued, her best 
efforts neutralised, and her most im- 
portant purposes defeated, still her 
proceedings are under a species of 
controul which may often suggest 
doubts of their propriety; and she 
may be expected, if not absolutely 
required, to pursue a course, or to 
adopt a system of instruction and 
discipline, which would never have 
been the object of her own deliberate 
choice. And, at the same time, she 
may be held, in a certain sense, 
responsible for a result which she 
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had little share in producing. In a 
word, the governess, exerting her 
doubtful authority, and precarious 
influence in the school-room of a 
private family, may not unfrequently 
envy the mistress of the kitchen, or 
even the meanest of her assistants, 
who can rarely be disturbed by any 
revolt of her own. judgment or feel- 
ings, in the exercise of her humble 
functions. 

A governess who, under such cir- 
cumstances, shall still retain sufficient 
hope of usefulness to justify her in 
remaining at her post, must make 
great allowance for former habits, 
and long cherished dispositions in 
her pupils, and attempt no violent 
innovations. An improvement in all 
these particulars, may be real, long 
before it is strikingly apparent, and 
if once it become progressive, it may 
be ultimately seeure. A style of 
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general instruction, somewhat dif- 
ferent from that usual in schools, 
may be adopted with advantage in a 
private family; but the difference 
should not consist in any increase of 
the facilities of study, or in affording 
the children such assistance in the 
preparation of their lessons, as to 
supersede the exercise of their own 
understandings, or to destroy their 
motives to industry. And although 
a strict application of the law of 
silence, at certain periods, may not 
be equally necessary to prevent con- 
fusion, it is no less essential in 
forming the habit of attention, and 
should not therefore be altogether 
neglected. 

An amiable and intelligent mother 
will be sensible of the importance of 
reposing in the governess of her 
children, that confidence which will 
enable her to fulfil her duties with 
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fidelity and satisfaction, and of se- 
curing for her the ccmsideration 
which is due to all whose conduct is 
regulated by conscientious motives. 
An enlightened concern for the- wel- 
fare of the children, will also lead to 
the encouragement of every efibrt on 
the part of their governess to add to 
her qualifications for the trust; as her 
pupils will always receive the imme* 
diate benefit of her new acquirements. 
Opportunity should therefore be 
afforded her to enlarge her general 
knowledge by reading and conversa- 
tion, neither of which need to inter- 
fere with her more important occupa- 
tions. Valuable ideas are not the 
spontaneous growth of a neglected 
soil, and to deny the means of im- 
provement to any mind is to ensure 
its deterioration. 

Occasional and complete relaxa« 
tion also is not Ipsif necessary for a 
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governess than for her pupils, espe- 
cially if she has entered on her 
charge at a very early age. Tht 
children will he the principal sufferers, 
if her health be impaired, or her 
spirits depressed ; and every thing 
in the domestic arrangements, or in 
the conduct of the parents virhich 
shall prove trying to her temper, or 
her feelings, will have this unhappy 
tendency. On the other hand, no 
reasonable person can desire indul- 
gences virhich would interfere with 
% the performance of her duties ; and 
a mother, even in the middle class of 
society, who is much engaged with 
company, cannot be expected always 
to introduce the governess of her 
children. They might as well be 
without a governess, if, having one, 
they are, under such circumstances, 
to be equally abandoned to the care 
of servants. 
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The choice of a governess is 
undoubtedly attended with consi- 
derable difficulty, nor is it easy to 
ascertain the just limits of the 
expectations of parents with refer- 
ence to her qualifications. Still 
however, if they err, it should be on 
the side of moderation. It should 
be remembered, that if a consider- 
able proficiency be required in ex- 
ternal accomplishments, the largest 
allowance must be made in every ^ 
other particular^ as these pursuits are 
inconsistent with an extensive course 
of study. It is seldom that many 
and various excellencies are united 
in the same person, and if qualities 
which appear indispensable in a 
governess are actually secured, many 
deficiencies, and many failings, must 
necessarily be overlooked. Such 
deficiencies must be serious indeed,. 
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to bear a comparison with the evils 
of perpetual change. 

When it is considered how many 
individuals possess talent without 
moral principle,* or moral principle 
without talent, or both without 
general knowledge; or talent, prin- 
ciple, and general knowledge, with- 
out a facility in communicating that 
knowledge, or agreeable manners 
to recommend good principles ; how 
many are upright in their intentions, 
but injudicious in their ^conduct ; 
how many more, with sufficient 
dexterity for the attainment of their 
objects, yet propose to themselves 

* This remark is not intended to comrey the 
severe reflexion usually implied in the epithet 
unprincipled ; but simply to denote the absence 
of an invariable standard of right and wrong* 
or of the firmness requisite for a uniform ad- 
herence to it. 
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no other objects than such as are 
trivial or selfish : it must be esteemed 
a rare advantage to meet in a gover- 
ness with every essential endowment, 
whether natural or acquired, whether 
moral or intellectual, or merely 
external. 

And when, in addition to all this, 
it is considered how many occasions 
will arise for a practical difference 
of opinion between individuals^ at 
once upright, judicious, intelligen£y> 
and well-informed, it is eqxlallj^ 
evident that a mother, and a go^&t^ 
ness residing in her family, sustaint 
a mutual ' relation, requiring the 
utmost mutual forbearance. And the 
former should bear in mind, that ail^ 
the effects of counteraction are pro'*-' 
duced by frequent interference. 



•r * • * 



CONCLUSION. 



It is undoubtedly one of the most 
valuable privileges of wealth, that 
they v(^ho possess i^ are enabled to 
afford their children all the advan- 
tages of education. Yet, under 
prosperous circumstances, the effects 
of instruction on the youthful mind, 
are so frequently counteracted by 
habits of indulgence, that the pro- 
spect of affluence often becomes a 
serious misfortune, even when it is 
most abundantly realised in future 
life.. When opportunities of improve- 
ment are limited, they are likely for 
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that very reason to be more highly 
prized, and the circumstances most 
propitious to success in early educa- 
tion, are not unfrequently those 
\(rhich would be most earnestly 
deprecated by a parent, if the choice 
were left in his own power. 

To set out in life with no other 
dependence than that which is 
founded on personal qualities and 
attainments, is perhaps the most 
important, at the same that it is the 
least envied of all advantages; for 
the practical conviction of its neces- 
sity, when deeply wrought into the 
youthful mind, will give a powerful 
and constant impulse to exertion, 
which can rarely be communicated 
by any other means. The benefit of 
such an impulse, might however be 
more generally difibsed with great 
propriety. Such is the peculiar 
uncertainty of all external resources 
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at the present moment, that no pos- 
sessions can afford an absolute 
security against reverses, by which 
the most splendid fortune may be 
considerably impaired, if not com- 
pletely ruined in a single day. The 
young should be instructed to hold 
themselves prepared for such re- 
verses, and early accustomed to 
regard them, not in the light of a 
remote possibility, included among 
the thousand contingencies which 
may or may not affect their future 
lot ; but as events which the daily 
experience of others, brings more 
and more immediately within the 
probable compass of their own. 

When the prospect of maintaining 
themselves by their own exertions, 
imposes on the young, the immediate 
necessity of those exertions, instead 
of being presented to them as a 
subject of distant contemplation, it 
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is often difficult to detertnine their 
most eligible course. With reference 
to each particular line of pursuit, 
which may be opened to them, their 
choice should be decided ou a pre- 
vious and fair comparison of its 
peculiar advantages and disadvan- 
tagesy combined with an impartiail 
estimate of their own ability to keep 
pace with their numberless com- 
petitors, and thus to engage in the 
same career with at least an equal 
probability of success. If the duties 
involved in the task of education 
have been exhibited in . these pages, 
under a formidable and somewhat 
discouraging aspect, it is firmly 
believed that such a representation 
is strictly consistent with truth, and 
that it will be fully confirmed by the 
experience of all who shall have had 
the opportunity of forming an opinicm 
an the subject. 



^ 
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If the difficulties inseparable from 
such a course are properly estimated, 
it does not thence follow that any 
of its advantages should be over- 
looked ; and there are numbers to 

9 

whom it may yet be recommended 
as affording at once a more ample 
scope for the exercise of their talents, 
and a fairer prospect of usefulness 
and comfort than could be secured 
in a different sphere. A determina- 
tion on so important a subject, 
should never be hastily made; nei- 
ther when actually formed, should it 
be altered with levity. 

It is a remark founded on uni- 
versal experience, and consequently 
susceptible of universal application, 
that every class of human occupa- 
tions has some specific moral in- 
fluence on the character, and a 
tendency to produce certain results, 
which will be more or less apparent^ 
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in proportion as the mind has been 
previously prepared for receiving or 
resisting the impressions of external 
circumstances. To be the sport, and 
the pure creation of these circum- 
stances, is, perhaps, an indication of 
pitiable moral weakness; yet their 
influence is certain, though frequently 
insensible, and it ought not to be 
the less carefully watched, because 
it is sometimes too gradual to be 
distinctly traced. It is, therefore, 
at once the duty and the interest of 
every individual, to examine the 
nature and tendency of his ordinary 
associations and pursuits, with a 
view of cherishing the good, and 
guarding against the evil which they 
may involve ; and also to ascertain 
the measure of both good and evil, 
by a constant reference to that 
unerring standard, by the aid of 
which alone the clear distinction can 
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be marked under every possible 
variety of circumstances. 

In applying the preceding observa- 
tions to the work of education in 
general, and to the superintendence 
of a school in particular, it must be 
confessed that the appropriate duties 
of such a situation, involve a species 
of perpetual dictatorship, virhich has 
a strong tendency to induce a tone 
of decision, and a habit of command, 
if not to cherish a domineering 
spirit. A constant association virith 
inferiors, and children must be such, 
with that incessant recurrence to the 
elements of knowledge, which is 
requisite for their instruction, is also 
calculated to contract the circle of 
ideas, and to communicate an air of 
superiority, and a certain sense of 
personal importance, which cannot 
always be dismissed, or laid aaide, 
even when they would appear inost 
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evidently out of place* A somewhat 
extravagant sense of personal im« 
portance, may indeed be acquired 
in too many other ways, and actually 
exists under too great a variety of 
circumstances, to be esteemed pecu- 
liar to the sphere of education. 
They who are conscious of a certain 
impatience of contradiction, or of 
an awkward surprise at any oppo- 
sition of sentiment on the part of 
others, have sufficient proof that 
some of the above-mentioned causes 
are in full activity, and that effects at 
once so palpable, and so injurious, 
require immediate and powerful 
counteraction. And the antidote to 
every moral evil is always at hand. 
Such principles cannot stand the 
test of serious reflexion; for every 
mind which is habitually raised to 
higher contemplations, must be 
humbled by the consciousness of 

. 9 
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falling very far below that standard 
of excellence by which all its efforts 
should be regulated. Neither can 
self-complacency be cherished by a 
comparison with any object eminently 
great or good; and such objects 
may be sought, and will be readily 
found beyond the circle of childish 
associations. 

It is evidently desirable for those 
who are engaged in the work of 
education, to maintain as mach 
intercourse with general society as 
can be consistent with their more 
important duties, and necessary 
avocations; but after all it is very 
little that their circumstances will 
permit. Restrictions must be placed 
on an indulgence, which, however 
salutary in some respects, might 
easily be extended beyond the 
bounds of practical utility. The long 
vacations sometimes afford the 
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opportunity of enjoying the pleasures 
of society in perfection; and they 
are happy who are thus favoured 
with the advantages of occasional 
or frequent intercourse with their 
superiors in talent and information, 
without being themselves remark- 
ably deficient in either. 

It is one powerful recommenda- 
tion of the pursuits associated with 
the task of education, that some, if 
not all of them, are less worldly in 
their principle, and less sordid in 
their objects, than most other occu- 
pations ; that they are more inti* 
mately connected with the great end 
of human existence, and peculiarly 
calculated to awaken the mind to a 
a sense of its importance. And 
although it has been justly observed, 
that a certain professional familiarity 
with the most important subjects, 
too frequently deprives them of their 
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practical influence on the heart and 
conduct ; the evil resides, not in the 
nature of these subjects, or in that 
of the occupations which bring them 
into constant view, but in the heart 
itself, which can thus preserve its 
insensibility under the most powerful 
of all excitements. 

The moral benefit resulting from 
habitual association with the young, 
in its tendency to cherish all the 
kind affections, and best feelings of 
the human heart, has been already 
noticed. Interests are thus awakened 
in the mutual relation of a governess 
and her pupils, \'^hich may long 
survive the period of its termination, 
and become to both a source of 
equal enjoyment and advantage. 
Friendships founded on such a basis, 
are warm and permanent, and often 
constitute one of the sweetest charms 
of an existence, which has always 
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its full share of anxiety and sorrow. 
The intercourse of a governess with 
her former pupils, should be limited 
by necessity alone ; and time, when 
properly distributed, may in general 
be found for an occasional corres- 
pondence with those who reside at 
a distance. Such a correspondence 
will serve to convince them, that her 
interest in their welfare has not been 
confined to the years of childhood ; 
and while some influence over their 
minds will naturally be retained, no 
other than a wise and temperate use 
should be made of it, nor must that 
influence, on any occasion, be ex- 
tended beyond its proper limits* 
It must also be remembered, that 
when removed from school, they are 
no longer under the direction of 
their governess, in whom it probably 
requires, no small measure of judg^ 
ment and discretion, to adapt her 
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intercourse with her pupils to their 
rising characters and years. Every 
difficulty however will be lessened, 
if her former authority has been 
suffered gradually and gracefully to 
to sink in the kindness of the 
friend. 

These intimacies with the young 
should never be cultivated with a 
view to the gratification of vanity or 
self-love, for these principles, so far 
as they are allowed to intervene, will 
uniformly tend to destroy the benefit 
which might otherwise be derived 
from such a source. Nor must the 
degree of regard shown by their 
pupils to themselves, be generally 
assumed by those who have super- 
intended the education of children, 
as a criterion of their own usefulness. 
It does not follow that instruction 
has been altogether ineffectual, 
because a warm attachment to the 
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person of the instructor has not 
been discovered among its effects. 
Many circumstances may concur, 
in particular instances, to abridge 
the intercourse of kindness, and 
even that of civility, or entirely to 
prevent such an intercourse. Yet, 
the conscientious instructors of 
youth may reasonably hope, that 
although themselves forgotten, some 
lessons which they have inculcated, 
and some principles which they have 
endeavoured to instil, will live in the 
memory, and influence the conduct 
of those who have received them. 
And whatever may be the immediate 
result of their labours, ** they will in 
*' no wise lose their reward." 



THK END. 
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